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FOREWORD 


NATIONAL Book Trust INpIA has planned to bring out a series 
ot books on the folkloie of different regions of the country 
As the subject has perpetual relevance to human living, it was 
deemed necessary to do the series In a manner which would be 
closer to the sensibility of the average educated reader It 15, 
however not intended to publish scholarly and the erudite works 
but to present in simple language and narrative form the folklore 
of the various regions with rich and varied traditions The 
books, it 1s hoped, will make a genuine attempt to underline the 
essential unity of the land and the people of this countrv 

In terms of size Madhya Pradesh is the largest State in the 
country Within its wide limits 1t comprehends varieties of 
group cultures which are as fascinating to study as they are 
revealing in the general unity they present This book attempts 
to sketch for the non-specialist reader the colourful cultura! 
patterns of the ares—uts traditions, customs and rituals in the 
wider perspective of Indian life and culture 


New DELHI 
August 1, 1972 B V KESKAR 
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I THE REGION AND THE PEOPLE 


MADHYA PRADESH, which corresponds with the old geographical 
term Madhya Desh or the middle region, 1s the largest of all the 
Indian states in area Ranging between the rivers Chambal in 
the north and Godavari in the south, the main physical features 
of the State are Gird—the country around Gwalior, the semi-hill 
regions of Bundelkhand and Bagheikhand, Malwa—the tableland 
with a mean elevation of 487 metres, the Narbada valley (Gnclud- 
ing Nimad) and the plains of Chhattisgarh Despite diversity in 
physical features, climate, landscape, people and dialects, Madhya 
Pradesh represents a remarkable affinity between her natural 
divisions The State, which has a total area of 443,400 sq km 
and a population of 41,650,684, 1s girdled by six: states, viz, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and Bihar Admunistratively, the State came into existence on 
November 1, 1956 
The Census of India, 1961 describes the State thus 


It 1s made up of five regions, three of which—Madhya 
Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal—have come in as whole 
states except for a small adjustment in respect of enclaves 
between Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan, also 1t 1s this adyust- 
ment which explains the inclusion of one of the other two 
regions—Sironj subdivision of Vidisa district which was for- 
merly a part of Rajasthan—into the present state. The fifth 
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region 1s Mahakoshal! which consists of seventeen districts of 
erstwhile Madhya Pradesh 


The landscape changes quite often Tothe east of Chambal, the 
area has rocky surface and thick forest Farther north the 
topography of the plains stretches up to the ravines of Chambal 
The highlands of Malwa present an appearance of waving 
fields of grain and the green luxuriance among the shades of 
mango and tamarind trees clustering round the rural habita- 
tions The inhabitants of this plateau are mostly agriculturists 
The low lying area in the north of Malwa which touches the 
tract round Gwalior has a different appeal Its north-east side 
gradually extends into Bundelkhand and meets the Kaimur 
Hills in Baghelkhand Here the people are more sturdy and of 
lesser herght as compared to the peasants of Malwa The hilly 
regions fall mainly on the Vindhya and Satpura ranges where 
Bhils, Gonds, Korkus and other tribes of mixed descent practise 
agriculture The river Narbada which rises from Amarkantak 
begins to run through a rocky bed near Jabalpur and Mandla 
Agam it emerges near Mandhata and widens its flow near 
Maheshwarin Nimad Nearly one-third of the total area of the 
State 1s covered with jungle Dumnng the ramy season a rich 
growth of vegetation 1s visible all around The black soil of 
Malwa bears magnificent crops The great ard plains of Chhat- 
tisgarh, which reach up to the spurs of Satpura in the west and 
the remote district of Bastar in the south, present a sharp con- 
trast to the other regions of the State 

The climate 1s extreme in the north of Madhya Pradesh 
It is cool and breezy in the central parts and humid 1n the eastern 
and southern regions Pleasant nights of Malwa in summer 1s 
proverbial all over the country The average rainfall in the 


1 Major part of Chhattisgarh 
* Census of India, 1961, Volume VIII, Part O-A, p 15. 
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State varies from 100 cm to 153 cm, the principal mvers being 
the Chambal, the Kshipra, the Kali Sind, the Betwa, the Son, 
the Narbada, the Mahanad: and the Indravati 

With all the ingredients that make Madhya Pradesh a great unit, 
it has predominantly an agricultural economy It has large deposits 
of coal, iron ore and manganese Besides being endowed with 
muneral wealth, the State has rich granaries of food Several 
industries too are being developed In the northern part silli- 
manite and ochre are excavated Other natural products are bauxite, 
steatite, limestone and china clay Panna has the richest dia- 
mond bed There are many flourishing textile mills in the State 
and also artificial silk manufacturing plants located at Uyain, 
Nagda, Indore and Gwalior In the public sector huge plants, 
namely, the Bhilai: Steel Plant, the Heavy Electricals and the 
Bailadilla are the mayor achievements The Nepa Mills 1s again the 
only one of its kind that produces newsprint for the country 
Diesel engines are manufactured at Indore, and attractive pottery 
and carpets are produced at Gwalior 

The State 1s also famous for traditional village crafts such as 
Chander sarees, leather and clay toys Ancillary industries 
such as dyeing, calico printing and bleaching have also tended to 
concentrate in areas producing handloom cloth, silk and wool 
products Similarly the State’s woodwork and lacquer-ware 
are also very famous 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Madhya Pradesh is an ancient land Avanti, with Uyain as 1ts 
capital, was one of the prominent Janpadas in the kingdom of 
Vatsas It has been mentionedin the Mahabharata and Buddhist 
literature on numerous occasions Chandragupta Maurya extend- 
ed his empire from the Himalayas to the Narbada valley, and 
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Avanti continued 1n the past, for a long time, to be an important 
Janpada of the Maurya dynasty Ashoka was deputed to Ujjain 
as Governor of the western regions On becoming an ardent 
Buddhist, he laid the foundation of the group of stupas at Sanchi 
Here he married the daughter of a wealthy citizen of Chatyagiri 
situated near Bhilsa The lady had dedicated two of her children— 
Mahendra and Sanghmitra—to the cause of preaching Buddhism 
These youngsters were the first emissaries of India who went 
abroad In the second century BC one of the sections of the 
Saka horde entered central Madhya Pradesh and founded a line 
of Kshatrapa princes Vikramaditya—who is also known as 
Chandragupta [I—defeated the Sakas and started the Saka era 
or the Vikram Samvat, which began fifty-seven years before the 
Christian era During his period the region enjoyed peace and 
prosperity In his court was the famous poet Kalidasa, the author 
of Shakuntala The celebrated paintings in the caves of Bagh 
were probably also done about this period 

Tormana and Mihirkula—the Hun chiefs—later acquired 
possession of the eastern portion of Madhya Pradesh The Huns 
were defeated by Harshvardhan in the seventh century AbD during 
whose reign Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited India He 
has given an interesting account of Bundelkhand, Maheshwar 
(the old city on the bank of Narbada) and Uyain 

The Malavas (who formerly lived in the Punjab) and the Abhiras 
were the early settlers in Madhya Pradesh In the sixth century 
the Kalchuris seized the tract along Narbada and most of the 
areas of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand regions About this 
period the Tonwars of Gwalior and the Chandelas of Mahoba 
became umportant It 1s believed that a major part of Central 
India was under the control of the Gurjaras 


Two branches of the Gurjaras, who became known later as 
the Parthar and Parmar Rajput clans, obtained at this time the 
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possession of Bundelkhand and Malwa, respectively, holding 
them in fief under a Gurjara overlord After the death of Bhoya I 
(AD 885), the Gurjara power declined owing to the msing 
power of the Chandelas in Bundelkhand, the Kalchurs along 
the Narbada and the Rashtrakutas Taking advantage of their 
difficulties, the Parmar section in Malwa threw off their allegiance 
(AD 915), and Central India was then divided between the 
Parmars in Malwa, with Ujjain and Dhar as their capitals, the 
Parthars in Gwalior, the Chandelas in Bundelkhand, with cap1- 
tals at Mahoba and Kalinjar, and the Chedis or the Kalchuns 
who held much of the present Rewa Thehistory of this period 
is that of alliances and dissensions among these clans This 
state 1n Central India lasted through the early days of the 
Muhammadan invasion until they eventually came under the 
Muslim yoke in the thirteenth century 2 


The Parmars were the patrons of art and literature, the most 
famous among them being Raja Bhoj (AD 1010-55), under whom 
Malwa enjoyed scholarly fame Towards the east of Madhya 
Pradesh the Chandelas took interest in building temples, the 
most famous among them being the temples of Khajuraho 

Madhya Pradesh was raided several times by the Muslim 
invaders Mahmud of Ghazni captured Gwaliorin 1021 The 
period was followed by a state of confusion for a few years Both 
Hindu rulers and Muslim Sultans fought with each other Sher 
Shah Suri (1539-45) put an end to the anarchy that prevailed in 
the country He made Sujat Khan the governor of Malwa Huis 
son Baz Bahadur later set up his capital at Mandu During his 
brief stay, [slam Shah, the successor of Sher Shah, made Gwalior, 
instead of Delhi, the capital of India Akbar’s army entered 
Madhya Pradesh 1n 1559 By the year 1562 he had seized large 


2 Imperial Gazetteer of India Central India, 1908, p 19 
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territories, including Rewa and Orcha The vast area remained 
under Moghul power until the rise of the Marathas In 1690, 
the Marathas crossed the Narbada and got a firm foothold in 
Madhya Pradesh by the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
Raja Chhatrasal of Panna had to seek the help of the Peshwas, 
in 1717, to resist the invasion of Mohammad Bangesh 1n Bundel- 
khand 

The Chhattisgarh region used to be ruled by Rajput famulies in 
the tenth century The area fell into the hands of the Moghulsin 
the sixteenth century ‘Till the eighteenth century the tract was 
ruled by the Haithaya princes Owing to a dense settlement of 
the Gonds in a larger part of this area, the Muslim historians 
often referred to the land as Gondwana Abul Fazl described 
it as Garha Kantaka because of its strategic position As the 
saying goes, 1t was the opposite entrance to Middle India 

Madhya Pradesh remained 1n peace under the rule of the Hol- 
hais and the Sindhias for some time After Madhoj1 Sindhia 
(1794) began the period of unrest, still known to the people of 
Malwa as Gardi ka Wakat Bundelkhand was 1m a state of 
misery and distress There were numerous chiefs who, in 
course of time, surrendered to the British ray Dusorder and 
disintegration reached a climax by 1817 Then followed the 
military and political operations But soon the Mutiny spread 
to Madhya Pradesh, it started on June 14, 1857 but within 
two years it was fully suppressed and Madhya Pradesh 
returned to normalcy under the foreign yoke 

The memory of the distant past 1s still preserved 1m the relics 
of the Udaygir1 caves, in the frescoes of the Bagh caves, in the 
works of the Gwalior fort, mn the sculptures of Khajuraho, and 
in the ruins of Mandu and various other monuments Madhya 
Pradesh was indeed the meeting place of various races, cultures, 
beliefs, styles and schools In the world of Indian music, the 
name of Madhya Pradesh 1s associated with great masters such as 
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Gopal Nayak, Bayu Bawara, Raja Mansingh, Bhanu, Bhikshu, 
Tansen and Baz Bahadur’ The love lore of Rupmati, the Hindu 
queen of Baz Bahadur, haunts even today the ruins of Mandu 

The contribution of Madhya Pradesh to the socio-cultural 
life of the country 1s great From Gwalior in the north to 
Jagdalpur in the south, from Bagh in the west to Amarkantak 
in the east, 1ts glorious past recalls a lively tale of great empires 
and republics, of victories and defeats, of warriors and benefac- 
tors, of philosophers and builders, of poets and musicians 

In the web of Indian life ther mark is inextricably woven 
Their umpact on rural and urban society can be felt even today 1n 
the folh-songs of different communities and 1n the long narratives 
of the village bards 


TRIBAL MOSAIC 


As an integrated unit, the Chhattisgarh region of the State 
comprises Raigarh, Surguja, Bilaspur, Durg and Raipur districts. 
C U Wills, who studied the region very intimately, found 
the inhabitants of this area bestowed with many peculiarities. 
It has been the home of primitive tribes since long Abundance 
of greenery, forested hills and scanty cultivation were a 
common sight some fifty years ago The contrast between the 
people of the hilly tract and the plain was wider than 1t 1s today. 
On Verrier Elwin, the first impression of Chhattisgarh was 
one of ‘isolation and wild beauty of the Middle Indian jungle’. 
This includes the part of Mandla district where the Gond, 
Baiga and Pradhan Adivasis predominate 

Over three lakhs of the population of Chhattisgarh are 
followers of the Kabir sect, while the Satnamis outnumber them 
by holding a greater influence in the entire region. According 
to them, their first Guru was Ghasidas who advocated equality 
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and'regarded castism as abig evil The Pradhans, the hereditary 
chroniclers, are a bardic tribe of Chhattisgarh and worship various 
gods and goddesses The Gond rulers patronized them in 
the fourteenth century At present the extent of non-tribal 
trends 1s quite perceptible 

The dialect spoken in this region 1s Chhattisgarhi1 The soil 
is red and yellow and almost half of the area comes under rice 
cultivation 


A SING-MARIA DANCER 


Stretching from the Kanker Hills in the north to down south up 
to Konta tehsil, Bastar is larger in area than Kerala and about the 
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size of Belgium The Indravati flows through the region and 
quite a large portion of this vast district 1s covered with jungle 
The Murias of North Bastar are associated with the institution of 
Ghotul—a sort of dormitory for the young boys and girls of this 
tribe The bison-horn Marias or the Sing-Marias are settled to the 
south of the Indravat1 They have very little communication with 
the Murias of the north except that they meet them only at the 
tume of certain festivals The Raja Munias or the Jagdalpur 
Murias consider themselves superior to other tribes The 
Halbas are the near-Hindu caste predominant all over the tract 
Their dialect—Halbi—has had great impact over other dialects 
spoken in the region Glasfurd recorded in his report years 
ago about the people of Bastar that they were ‘most cheerful, 
light-hearted’ and were always ‘laughing and joking among 
themselves’ 

The wild and more primitive interior of Bastar 1s the rugged 
and mountainous terrain of Abujhmar in the west of Narayan- 
pur Tehsil Ithas roughly a hundred and fifty villages and a total 
population of about twelve thousand Adivasis The inhabitants, 
categorised as Hill Marias by the anthropologists, may eat any- 
thing they like Red ants 1s their favourite dish Rats are 
eaten with pleasure and to full satisfaction There was a time 
when rat meat was bartered in weekly markets 

The Abujhmarias have a strange wild appeal im their look as 
compared to the Mumrias of the plains Women are generally 
seen bare-bosomed and men roam around wearing just a 
loin-cloth Only during festivals they add some more items 
to their dress Boys don all kinds of finery They wear red or 
white pagas—turbans—with feathers tucked 1n their folds The 
Hill Marias believe in slash-and-burn type of cultivation, and 
that 1s the reason why they move their habitation very often 
Many places of Abujhmar are noted as unsurveyed Several 
villages have changed their location, even their names have been 
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changed Unsurveyed areas are topographically rough and dense 
with a variety of living things 

The Dhurwas (Paras) are the third largest Adivasi group in 
Bastar following the Marias and the Murias The tribeis concen- 
trated in Dantewara and Konta They border on most tehsils of 
Madhya Pradesh in the south The Dhurwas observe clan exo- 
gamy and partly practise shifting cultivation which they call pod 
In Abuyhmar it 1s pronounced as penda 

Out of every seven people of the State, one belongs to the 
Adivasi stock The oldest inhabitants are supposed to be the 
Hill Marias of the Mediterranean and bushman type But they 
are very few in number The other stock belongs to the pre- 
Dravidian strain They are earlier settlers than the others The 
Bhils and the Gonds carry their association with Madhya Pradesh 
since pre-historic times 

The Bhils inhabit the districts of Dhar, Ratlam and Jhabua 
Along the banks of the Narbada they are sparsely settled As 
they do not recognise the boundary between one State and an- 
other, their existence 1s fairly observed in some areas of the ad- 
joining states of Rajasthan, Maharashtra and Gujarat, and the 
influence of local languages is evidently traced in the dialects 
they speak 

Major Luard has discovered 1n them about forty-one exogamous 
septs 


All the septs revere and refrain from injuring or using 
their totems, and make a formal obeisance when meeting or 
passing them, while women veil their faces Among the totems 
are moths (ava), snakes, tigers, bamboos, pipal and other trees + 


A number of beliefs and superstitions admit them ‘outside the 


1 The People of India by Herbert Risley, London, 1915, pp 139-40 
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Hindu social system’ A Bhil, as many proverbs describe, 1s ‘the 
king of the jungle whose arrow flies straight’ ‘“He 1s always 
ready for a fight’ but ‘he 1s also a man of word’! Another pro- 
verb, current in Malwa, characterises the Bhils as royal princes 
Kuiri bhar dana, Bhil bhai Rana,1e, a handful of grain makes 
a Bhil contented as alord When food 1s available the Bhil will 
not str Heisa good archer, but not a ferocious ‘hairy man’, 
as remarked by Michael O’Dwyer years ago Nor 1s he a jungly 
to the extent to ‘shoots you in the back’ 

The Bhil group constitutes the Bhilala, the Mankar, the Pathia, 
the Barela, the Nihal or Naik and the Rathia 


The Gond and Kol groups are found in Chhindwara They 


1 The People of India by Herbert Risley, London, 1915, pp 139-40 
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are also settled by the rivers of Betul, among the hills of Seom 
and Balaghat They have an extensive legendary history of their 
past heroes Clearly, tribals of Bastar come under this group 
Broadly, the Gonds are a great people with stirring memories 
and passionate poetry They are overa millioninnumber They 
seem to have entered the wilds of Bastar along the banks of the 
Godavari Their historical records show that in the fourteenth 
century they were the ruling class in many parts of Central India 
They built palaces, forts, tanks, and lakes, but owing to their 
over-simplicity and tolerance they failed to retain their establish- 
ments Towards the end of the eighteenth century they were 
found scattered into many tribes 

The Baigas are a class of priests among the Gonds Comparati- 
vely, they look more primitive than their patrons They are the 
people, as the Gonds believe, who know all about evil spirits and 
can avoid them by performing magical rites In Mandla district 
there 1s asmall tract called Baiga Chak, known for its Baga settle- 
ment In contrast to their past wild nature, the Baigas have now 
changed considerably Likewise, the Gonds have also changed 
to some degree by coming into contact with the non-Adivasi 
neighbours 

For all practical purposes, the Pradhans are the musicians of 
the Gonds and the Baigas Ifa Baiga1s not available to a Gond, 
a Pradhan 1s called for performing the mntes The Korkus are 
confined to a small portion in the Narbada valley Some of 
them have taken to work in the coal-mines around Chhindwara 

The Savaras are mostly inhabited in Sheopur (Morena district), 
Isagarh, Narval (Gwalior district) and Bhilsa This group also 
combines Sahara and Sour Among other tribes are the Kols 
of Maikal Hills, who are mainly agriculturists and wage-earners 
in factories, the Korwas and the Oraons of Raigarh and Surguja 
districts, whose economy 1s agriculture-cum-forest produce, the 
Bharias of Patalkot and the adjoming areas in Chhindwara, 
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whose subsidiary occupation 1s poultry, and the Binjhwars of 
Bilaspur who depend on cultivation 

The Banjaras—nomadic people—have now taken to agricul- 
ture after settling m some parts of the Narbada valley They 
are said to have ‘affinity with the Hungarians’ V Ball, 
formerly of the Geological Survey of India, writes 


I was informed by a Russian who travelled 1n India in 
1874 AbD that one of his companions, a Hungarian nobleman, 
found himself able to converse with the “Brinjaras’ of Central 
India in consequence of his knowledge of the Zinger: language 


The Banaras have a rich folklore of their own and a strong 
community sense 

Madhya Pradesh has a vast tribal area with a population of 
about four million Adivasis Among its inhabitants, there are 
over forty scheduled tribes in addition to many other smaller 
groups Being centrally located, the State has immigrants from all 
directions, and, therefore, the tribal culture of the State 1s mixed 
with traces of the Dravidians, the Mundas and the Scythians 
There are forest-dwellers such as the Abujhmanias, the hunters 
and the Gowkers such as the Korwas and the Pandhis, there 
are the Khaiwars and the Panikas who depend on indigenous 
methods of cultivation, there are even many others whose pro- 
fession 1S singing and dancing such as the Mangetri Pradhans or 
the Nagachis or Bediyas The State presents in all a varied 
matnx of tribal culture ranging from animists and fowlers to 
advanced cultivators and factory workers 


NON-ADIVASI POPULATION 


Away from the tribal stock of Madhya Pradesh, the rest of 
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the population consists of Hindu communities They include 
Rajput landholders, traditional merchant classes and established 
agriculturists such as the Ahirs, the Khatis, the Kunbis, the 
Lodhis, the Malis and others The industries and factories in 
the urban areas have drawn labour from all the classes A small 
percentage of Parsis, Muslims and Jains also add to the racial 
mosaic of Madhya Pradesh 

The peasant population of the State wears the dhoti, but the 
Adivasis do just with a langoti A white or a black jacket, 
called band: or mirzai, 1s still in vogue in Bundelkhand and 
Malwa Safais worn on the head 1n the eastern parts of the State 
and pagri—turban—uis preferred in the western regions, while 
among the new generations trousers, socks and shirts have become 
very common Women wear coloured /ehnga—petticoat—and 
choli—bodice A piece of cloth known as orni or lugrais used 
to cover the head and the shoulders In the central regions they 
prefer red and black colours, while yellow, blue and green are 
admired by the Chhattisgarhi women Kanchali 1s stitched 
out of coloured pieces of cloth It 1s a sort of bodice used for 
covering the breasts only by tying it at the back with strings, 
called kasana in the Malwi dialect 


CULTURAL COMPLEXITY 


By its geographical position, Madhya Pradesh has remained 
exposed to cultural influences The central region of the State 
was directly under the Indo-Aryan culture The Vindhyas sheltered 
primitive tribes since the early dawn of history No communi- 
cation was possible with the south from the north because their 
existence was an effective barrier until the Marathas entered Malwa 
and its nearby territories On account of the sturdy barrier of 
these mountainous ranges, all the racial movements, incursion 
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and migration took place in central Madhya Pradesh from the 
Gangetic plain, from Rajasthan and from Gujarat through the 
gap in one of itsarms_ Fertile lands of the State have drawn 
people from distant directions but their movements always 
spent their force agamst the Vindhya ranges for many 
centuries 

Since the early days we find two distinct cultures in Madhya 
Pradesh Some of the older races, which were forced to take 
refuge in the hills and forests, vainly struggled against the 
culture of the plains 


The interpenetration of the culture of the hills and the 
forests and the plains has been going on from time imme- 
morial Signs, however, are not wanting which show that the 
older culture is fast dismmtegrating under the influence of the 
plains—the disintegration being more marked 1m the last two 
or three decades 1 


Itis only in the lower part of Madhya Pradesh that we discern 
the Adivasis maintaining their indigenous culture 


SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The socio-economic condition of the people has umproved coh- 
siderably since independence People in general have become con- 
scious of their mghts The economy of the State has developed 
to adesired satisfaction Owing to outside influences and internal 
leadership, social changes were bound to occur 1m the tribal 
section of the population of the State Social welfare agencies 
made them aware of many things There are instances of adapt- 


1 Report on the Census of Central India Agency, 1931, Volume xx (Census 
of India), p 3 
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ing traditional Hindu manners and ritualistic patterns by some 
of the Adivasis 


On the analysis of the element introduced by the Raj- 
mohint Devi Movement of Madhya Pradesh, it becomes 
evident that the elements of culture which are supernatur- 
ally recommended are mostly derived from contemporary 
reform movements with Hinduism itself, or in a few rare 
mstances, from Christian contacts ? 


1 The Gazetteer of India, Publications Division, New Delhi, p 323 


II MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY 


THE SUN AND THE MOON 1n the folklore of Madhya Pradesh have 
been. regarded as the visible deities who give life and happimess 
The sun enriches the fertility and makes the vegetation grow 
Both these deities are drawn in symbolic figures in the ritualistic 
pictographs by the women of rural areas Even in the cities we 
discern this trend during festivals and ceremonial occasions 
Pictographs like Sureti, Nag-nagin, Bhai Dooj, Kari naumi or the 
designs of Gordhan and the like, obviously, bear the figures 
representing the sun and the moon as eternal guardians 
They are just drawn above the main figure in every pictograph 
For the children the sun 1s like a brother and the moon cor- 
responds to the close relationship of Mama—mother’s brother 
They, too, draw their figures in the traditional Mamulia or Suwata 
plays and 1n the designs of Sanja, a detailed account of which has 
been given 1n a separate chapter 

Under the belief that the sun protects life, the Hindu women 
worship it on the eleventh day following a child’s birth The 
sun 1s offered all kinds of sweets and water 1s sprinkled towards 
it Inthe month of Pausa, agai they observe vrat (fast) on every 
Sunday and tell one another stories which express the rmportance 
of the sun and suggest mutually not to encourage quarrels 
amongst the members of their families 
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The Moon 


The moon has ever been a source of curious myths and legends 
The black mark 1n the moon 1s a mythical shadow of an old woman 
who 1s sitting there with a spinning-wheel In another storv, 
the association with the moon 1s personified by a legendary belief 
One day Ganesh fell off his rat and the moon laughed at him 
In anger Ganesh vowed that no one would see the face of the 
moon The moon immediately realised the mistake and pleaded 
for forgiveness The vow was amended to mean that the moon- 
face should not be seen on his birthday Anyone not abiding 
by it would be subject to disgrace of any sort The people of 
the plains who celebrate Ganesh Chaturthi 1n the month of August/ 
September avoid seeing the moon They also believe that the 
moon 1s endowed with power over diseases and the mood 

The Bhils of the Narbada valley have a great reverence for 
Bar-beej—the moon But they associate the Saptarshi—the 
cluster of seven stars—with the four legs of an old woman’s cot, 
a bullock, a dog and a thief They also relate these stars with a 
water-bag of goatskin 

The people of rural Malwa hold that in the beginning the sky 
was at an arm’s length, above the head One day an old lady got 
her head hurt against the sky trying to ease her back In annoy- 
ance and pain she hit the sky with a broom so that it went high 
up Since then it 1s hanging there 


The Earth 


In Gond mythology the universe was first hidden under water 
Only the great God—Thakur Dev—was floating above the watery 
expanse on a lotus flower One day he sent a crow to find the 
whereabouts of the Earth The crow flew for six months til he 
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met a huge tortoise—Chakarmal Chatri, who stood on one leg in 
the water and his head was so high that it almost touched the sky 
The tortoise informed the crow that the Earth had been swallowed 
by Gichna Raja—the giant worm living under the water It could 
be brought back only if the worm was madeto vomit Chakarmal 
Chatri took the crow to Logandi Raja They conveyed to him 
the great God’s desire Logandi Raja asked his twelfth brother 
Lohasur to prepare a huge cage Lohasur carried out the order 
and brought the cage to Logand: Raja The tortoise and the 
crow were made to sit in the cage with the instruction that they 
should shake the chain attached to the cage when their work under 
the sea was over Under the water Gichna Raja was sleeping 
They called him aloud Gichna woke up and was so much 
annoyed that on being disturbed he threatened to devour them 
alive within no time The tortoise trembled with fear, but the 
wise crow saved the situation He boldly said that they were 
sent by the great God Thakur Dev to bring the Earth back and 
that if he did not comply with God’s order, they would kill him 

Gichna Raja was taken aback Just then the tortoise caught 
hold of the worm’s neck to make him vomit the Earth Gichna 
Raja vomited twenty-one times First he gave out Dharti Mai 
(earth mother), then emitted Mahamund: Dharti (great-headed 
earth), then gave out the Pap Dhart: (sin earth), then the yellow 
and the black earth Lastly, he vomited the Kuwari Dhart 
(virgin earth) The crow at once took it in his beak and 
shook the chain for bemmg pulled up by Logandi Raya  There- 
after the crow took the Earth to the great God Thakur Dev 
held it in his palm and gave itaround shape Then he placed the 
ball over the water surface Thus the Earth came into existence 

Almost all the other tribes, like the non-tribal classes, regard 
Earth as Mother Goddess The Baigas do not allow a female 
to plough the land as this would make the Dharti Mata angry 
They believe that Earth was the wife of Thakur Dev She is 
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also the Nanga Baigin—the first female Baiga As Earth goddess 
she 1s also the deity of rainfall and water Many superstitions 
are prevalent about Nanga Baiga—the first male Baiga There is 
a tale as to how a female began menstruating Nanga Baiga 
used to menstruate from his knees One day he said to his wife 
that he had to go to see the hing and was feeling odd to undertake 
the journey with bleeding knees Hus wife suggested him to wash 
the blood in a stream, and when the blood would flow out she 
would catch hold of 1t Nanga Baiga followed the suggestion and 
thenceforth the female began menstruating instead of the male 

The tribes of Chhattisgarh generally evoke the Earth goddess 
through sacrifice and vrat She is the Billa-Mata (Cat Mother) 
for the tribes living around Dhamtar: In the northern parts 
Mother Earth has several synonyms like Kher Mata or Khera- 
pati, Machhandari Mai, etc 


With the Earth goddess 1s frequently associated a godling 
who evidently represents the male spirit of reproduction 
Thus the Bhainas, who worship as goddess of agriculture 
Nakt: Devi, associate with her the godiing Thakur Dev, and 
the Mannewars of Chanda celebrate at the harvest (spmng) 
festival the marriage of Kama and Rati, Love and his wife 
Among the Batgas and the Mahars the marriage of the Sun 
god and the Earth goddess 1s celebrated yearly The Binjh- 
wars worship the Earth goddess under the name of Dharn 
Mata and Thakur Dev as her husband, and look upon both 
as agricultural deities The Baigas worship the goddess as 
Thakurant Devi Dulha Dev the bridegroom 1s another god- 
ling who 1s also associated with Devi worship and embodies 
the male element of fertility ? 


1 Fairs and Festivals of Madhya Pradesh, Census of India, Volume VIII, 
Part VII-B, 1965, vide CPSES_ Article on these tribes, Appendix I, 


pu 
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The Lightning 


The lightning according to the Gonds is the cobra’s daughter 
who flew out of a box 

There is a legend that Lakshman—who 1s better known as 
Lakshman Jat: in the Gonds—used to play the kimgri, a fiddle 
One day he was asked by Ram not to playit so often Lakshman 
Jati put it aside near his bed One night the Amgri started 
weeping and made a complaint that it was not being used 
Lakshman Jat: first hesitated to resume playing the instrument 
He could not resist long He lifted the Ammgri and started playing 
Indrakumari, one of the fairies of heaven, heard the sweet music 
of the fiddle She was so charmed that she came down on the 
Earth m search of the player She went about many places and 
at last made her way into Lakshman Jati’s abode She stood 
there expecting the player to look at her, but he did not pay any 
attention Lakshman Jati’s behaviour made her enraged She 
broke some of her bangles and threw them in the room Also, 
she left one of her earrings on Lakshman Jati’s bed 

The following morning Sita happened to come to his room and 
saw the broken bangles and the earrmmg She did not say any- 
thing to Lakshman Jati but reported the matter to Ram Ram 
came to his brother’s room and found him sleeping He picked 
up the earring and decided himself to find out a girl for Laksh- 
man whose ear the earring would fitiun Unfortunately the ear- 
ring did not fit in the ear of any woman in the village Lastly, 
Sita was summoned and to Ram’s surpise the earring fitted to 
her ear He felt hurt He insulted Lakshman Jat: following 
which Lakshman left the place The Earth gavehim the way He 
went down deep and met a cobra whom he served for many 
years Thecobra was so pleased that he married his daughter to 
am After some days the cobra asked Lakshman Jati to return 
© the world He gave him a box saying that it should not be 
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opened until he reached home or else he would lose his wife 

From the underworld Lakshman Jati started climbing up He 
was anxious to see what the box contained Out of curiosity, 
he opened the contaimer in the middle of the way No sooner 
did he open it than a beautiful girl came out and disappeared 
in the sky Lakshman Jati ran after her, but by that time she 
had been transformed into lightning Whenever the Gonds see 
the lightning in the sky and hear the thunder, they say it 1s 
the cobra’s daughter running in the sky, and the roaring of the 
clouds is the sound of Lakshman Jaty’s arrow shot at her 


The Deluge 


The Bhils of Madhya Pradesh believe that 1t was the fish who 
first brought the news of the approaching deluge to a washerman 
On. hearing from the fish, the washerman got himself seated in a 
box with his sister and a cock When the deluge was over, the 
messengers of God heard the crowing of the cock and thus 
found the box The box was opened in front of God and 
the three beings came out of 1t The washerman was asked 
who he was The poor man related the whole story God 
then made hum stand facing east, then west and north and 
swear that the woman accompanying him was his sister He was 
then asked to face south This time the washerman said that 
the woman with him was his wife So the washerman was 
compelled to marry the woman In course of time the couple 
had seven sons and seven daughters These children grew and 
multiphed into a big population To the first son born to 
the deluge-couple, God had presented a horse But he was 
unable to ride the animal He did not take care of the horse, left 
the animal and went away into the forest Out of this son came 
the Bhil tribe 
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There 1s another tale about the creation of the Bhil tnbe 
The tale was first collected by C E Luard in The Jungle Tribes 
of Malwa, and 1s being quoted below 


Five men went to see Mahadev Parvati seeing them app- 
roaching said to her spouse, ‘Here come five of my brothers 
to ask dahey (bride-price) of you’ Mahadev gave them a feast 
and then explained that except for his bull Nand: and his 
hamandalu he had nothing to give In order to give them some- 
thing, however, Mahadev placed a silver stool in their way, but 
they were incapable of seeing this Parvati, noticing how they 
had mussed the gift, sent for them and told them what had 
happened and informed them that they must be very careful 
of Nandi, whose hump was full of wealth untold On reaching 
home one of the five suggested slaying Nand1 and obtamimg 
the wealth, the others demurred but prevailed No wealth 
was found in the hump and the five were dismayed Parvati 
now appeared and told them that they should have yoked the 
bull to plough, and thus gained wealth from Mother Earth, 
but that as they were so foolish as to slay the sacied animal she 
would never look on their faces again, and left in high dis- 
pleasure Thus, for killing the sacred animal the Bhil has ever 
lived a muserable existence 


Gods and Goddesses 


The chief deity of the Bhils is the Bhilat Dev They say that 
Bhuilat was the son of a cowherd He went to Garh Bengal and 
learnt the art of magic from Karanda Jogan One day when he 
was playing a harp a huge serpent appeared Bhuilat caught the 
reptile by the hood and came to God Indra Indra was so pleased 
that he commissioned Bheru Dev in the service of Bhilat for ever 
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and gave him hundreds of cows Since then he 1s worshipped 
as a deity Bhilat Dev’s place is generally found under any 
shady tree near Bhil habitations 

The tribes of Bastar who are living around Jagdalpur are 
exposed to Hindu influences Consequently, they have integ- 
rated many Hindu gods with their own In the month of 
Kartik the Bhatras worship Goddess Lakshmi but not mm the way 
she is worshipped by the Hindus They never associate Lakshmi 
Puja with Dinali, because for them 1t 1s not a festival of their tribe 
To them Lakshmi was the daughter of Meghraj—the king of 
clouds—married to Narayan Dev It so happened that one 
day Lakshmi went to take bath in the sea and slipped into the 
water Soon she came out and found herself pregnant Thus 
came the Goddess Lakshm1 

The Marias have several clan-gods Each god 1s represented 
by wooden structures decorated with brass-bells and plumes 
of peacock feathers The poles of the frame are braced with 
silver strips with a central pole carved in the shape of the totem 
the clan believed in The totem may represent a snake or any 
other anmmal The Martas’ venerated deity 1s Anga Dev The 
priest attached to Anga Dev 1s called Wadhi, who always lives 
near the shrine of the clan-god The shrine 1s mostly located 
on the outskirts of the habitation 


The clan gods in Bastar form a great family nm which they 
are all related to one another The aboriginals are well 
acquainted with their genealogies Thus one may be the wife 
of another, a child or nephew andsoon Since clan-gods are 
considered to be polygamous, their families are very large 
Periodically, a clan-god may be taken out on a series of social 
visits to relatives in other villages + 


‘a7 be oe Clad Tribes of Eastern India by Veville Watts, Orient Longman, 
»P 
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The Gonds’ chief deity 1s Burra De. Burra Dev 1s fond of 
music Long ago there were seven brothers They arranged 
a feast in honour of Burra Dev They offered him all kinds 
of things—jewellery, silver, sumptuous food—but he did not 
appear Then with a gourd and a piece of bamboo, the youngest 
of the seven brothers made a fiddle and played on 1t so nicely 
that ultrmately Burra Dev had to come down to bless the seven 
brothers 

The Gonds’ wood-god lives in a dense forest By the waters 
and stones lives their Bageshvar Dev—the god of the jungle 
animal Brahma Dev resides in a fig-tree For them it 1s a 
very uncommon spirit “Sometimes he leaps on a man passing 
beneath his tree, and then for the period of his possession that 
man goes crazy in his wits” Mata, the goddess of small-pox, 
has her abode in the neem tree and the wind-god, Pawan Dassorie, 
has no place to rest In the mythology of the Gonds there 1s 
a giant spider, Makarmal Chatri, who straddles on high roads 
The image of Saragllis that of half-man and half-beast When 
he opens his mouth, the upper lip reaches the heaven 


Lingo Pen 


Lingo Pen 1s the phallic deity and the founder of Muria Ghotul 
In the legendary accounts of the Gonds and other Bastar tribes 


Lingo’s Ghotul was as beautiful as the horns of the bison, as 
beautiful as a horse’s throat Its central pillar was a python, 
the poles of the roof were mahamandel snakes, the beam was 
a daman snake, the cross-poles were cobras The bamboo 
framework of the roof was made of kiaits tied together with 


1 Songs of the Forest by Shamrao Hivale and Verrier Elwin, George Allen 
and Unwin Lid, London, 1935, p 36 
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vipers and covered with the tails of peacocks The verandah 
roof was made of bulbul feathers The walls were of bod- 
fish bones, the door was made of the crimson silyari flowers, 
the door-frames of the bones of ogres, the fastenings were 
ulur-malom snakes The floor was plastered with the flour of 
urad pulse The seats were crocodiles There was an Anga 
there of Saja wood swung from the roof by pirpitti snakes } 


Lingo Pen js all powerful No witch or ghost can invade 
the atmosphere of the Ghotul because of his invisible presence 
As Lingo 1s the god of love too, within Ghotul’s boundary sin 
has no place 


The Rain Deity 


In the eastern districts of Madhya Pradesh some tribes believe 
that it 1s the Bhimsen who 1s all powerful to send rain on the earth 
Among the Murias, the Bhimal 1s supposed to be the controller 
of rains If rains are delayed, “women smear his symbol with 
dung, cover it with filth, abuse it and men mockingly challenge 
the deity to wash his symbol clean by sending down shower” 2 


The Myth of Seven Jogins 


The myth of seven jogins has a ritualistic association with the 
tribal and non-tribal communities It 1s an important myth 
mainly concerned with the form of Devi worship that came to 

stay owing to the prevalence of diseases and droughts in the 


1 The Kingdom of the Young by Verner Elwin, Oxford University Press 
1968, p 237 (Abridged veision of the Muria and their Ghotul, OUP, 


1947) 
2 The Half Clad Tribes of Eastern India p 92 
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rural areas Each one of these jogims has her own characteristics 
They are known as Mart Mata (the goddess of cholera), Bhuri 
Mata, Pardesn Mata, Telengu Mata, Jarht Mata (the fever 
goddess), Khokhi: Mata (the coughing goddess) and Sitla Mata 
(the goddess of small-pox) Sitla and Man Mata are the elderly 
sisters 


Mata Puja—CEREMONY OF THE BHILS 


The Mahua Flower 


Mahua 1s Bassia latifolia The fruit of Mahua is a substitute 
for food, and country liquor 1s also distilled from 1t The 
Bhumias havea proverb Saja ki chhali, mahua ka lasa, Narayan 
Kart man ka aasa_ The bark of Say (Terminaha tomentosa) and 
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Mahua flower, Narayan feels desire for liquor Mahua flowers 
fell from the tree in a hollow trunk and got fermented by the 
sun-rays Then they were found so sweet and tasty that Narayan 
Dev began to like them a great deal That 1s the reason why 
Mahua flowers are offered to Narayan Dev in water, and are 
accepted by him in the form of liquor? 


The Vindhyas 


The mythological association with the Vindhyas 1s significant 
as it gave rise to many folk-tales, several of which are collected 
in the Katha Saritsagar Why are the Vindhyas inferior to the 
Himalayas? The explanation to this question in the folklore 
of Madhya Pradesh 1s identical to the mythological records 
available in Sanskrit classics 


Vindhyas are personified in Sansknt literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of King Himalaya, 
who called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Meru When the sun refused, the mountain 
began to rear 1ts head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himalaya and Meru ‘The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya This called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him, and afford 
him an easy passage to and from the south It obeyed and 
Agastya passed over But he never returned and so the 
mountain remains to the present day 1n 1ts humble condition, 
far inferior to the Himalayas * 


1 There are quite a number of Mana legends about the origin of sago 
and toddy juice One of the important legends has been described by 
Verrier Elwin in his work Maria Murder and Suicide The tale 1s quoted 
here in Appendix II 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India Central India, 1908, pp 87-88 
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THE RELIGION OF most of the tribes living in Madhya Pradesh 
centres around traditional beliefs, economy and _ festivities 
There 1s a belief that every being 1s endowed with some kind of 
a living spirit The rivers, hills and dales possess elements of 
life The spirit is present in every object which we see, and the 
dead are born again to resume their relations in the world 

Superstitions and the cult of worship are more varied and 
have been absorbed in numerous ways 1n the folklore Where 
the general character of the folklore 1s mixed and many-hued, 
the semi-urban trends are commonly noticed there In Madhya 
Pradesh we find the prevalence of the ritual idiom common to 
all the societies, those depending upon the Hindu pattern of 
living and the communities which do not have the established 
village economy 

Local godlings are of course many Even the sneeze at some 
level 1s regarded as Chhink mata—the sneeze goddess Magic 
and crude medicine have their own existence rooted in deep 
faith They have always remained m vogue among the 
Adivasis and the people of remote villages Wherever literacy 
has not touched the core of society, sorcery and witchcraft are 
not uncommon Omens and forecastings seem to be of lasting 
importance even in the developing communities despite social 
reforms 

Totemism 1s one of the characteristics of the tribal sector of 
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the State To injure or to kill the clan totem is a taboo 
Marriages are not sanctioned between the sexes of the same totem 
Kul 1s an exogamous unit and it 1s identified mostly by the 
totemic process 

In non-tribal villages caste status plays a great role in the 
implication of rites and rituals The taboo in accepting food and 
water from different castes below the status is still observed and 
its elumination 1s also marked in certain cases as a part of social 
reform Inter-caste sharing of food 1s a recent development in 
some areas, but that too is confined to official gatherings and 
occasional get-togethers 

The Bhumias of eastern Madhya Pradesh have several other 
taboos too ‘They do not allow a female to climb the roof of 
ahut Tothem the roof signifies the head ofa male Superstitions 
related to dreams too are many A dream of clear water means 
bumper crops A monkey chasing someone in the dream 
associates to sickness Meat seen in dream signifies somebody’s 
death Fire corresponds to a quarrel A snake in a dream 
means birth of a child in the family ; 

A sorcerer holds great faith in the area of his operation 
Illness 1s often considered the result of occult forces Surha 
or Gunia—the medicine man—may attribute its causes to some 
sort of sorcery or witchcraft 

Almost every Adivasi believes that the wild animal attacking 
a human being 1s either a sorcerer who has assumed animal 
form or that the animal 1s at work on his incitement A 
sorcerer carries out his duty by performing magical mtes He 
may attack his victim by blowing some substance at him or by 
uttering a series of words like mantras Stories about all such 
performances are often heard and re-heard in the countryside 

Counter-attack in sorcery may also be done, but that 1s possible 
only 1f a Waddai or Sirha discovers any such act against some- 
body and that too when his help 1s sought by the victim or his 
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relatives Charms against diseases are minor things The 
extension of the medical facilities in the villages has no impact 
unless the villagers are logically convinced 

The folklore of the region is not devoid of all such things 
References to magical rites provide a wide range of beliefs that 
have a bearing on tradition-bound associations Stores related 
to sacrificial rites may be taken note of in this regard where 
faith in the power of blood 1s not completely wiped out 

Folk-tales and legends of the Martas arefu II of killing treache- 
ries The great God Himself offered the blood of his child to 
the wooden sun and the moon to make them alive and be man 
and woman  Thereis a story in the Katha Saritsagar in which 
a pregnant woman desires to gratify her wish to bathe in a tank 
of blood Blood 1s traditionally valued for mch crops Sprink- 
ling of blood over the soil for increasing the fertility of the land 
i$ common among all the Adivasis 

Puberty is connected with one of the most naive types of insti- 
tutions Gurls at puberty are segregated The first menstruation 
1s a matter for attention Contacts are taken contagious and 
avoidance 1s a taboo In Abujhmar, a woman durng her 
monthly period remains secluded in a separate hut The separa- 
tion of the sexes during menstruation 1s a characteristic feature of 
all the tribes Agmricultural communities of the Hindu fold have 
taken a serious view of the phenomenon ‘There are many do’s 
and don’ts for a woman A woman shall not fetch water or 
cook and she shall not enter the cow-shed She must not touch 
a grain bin or a grindstone She should be away from the 
cultivated fields 

In the Malwa villages a woman is considered ‘impure’ during 
her period She 1s made acquainted with a story when she gets 
her first menses Here is the story 


The god Indra once killed a brahmin priest who was helping 
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the demons against the gods’ The sin of killing a brahmin 
however, was great, even for Indra, and he had to abandon 
his throne and seek shelter in the sea for fear of brahm hatya 
(sin of killing a brahmin) The gods left leaderless in their 
fight against the demons, approached Brahma—the Lord 
of Creation—and sought his advice Brahma was pleased 
with their prayers, and agreed to divide Indra’s sin in four 
parts One quarter of the sin he transferred to certain trees, 
these trees secrete juices or gum, and both the wood and the 
gum are to be treated as ritually impure A second quarter 
of the original sin Brahma gave to sea water which had sheltered 
Indra, the sin appeared on the surface in the form of foam, 
both the foam and sea water are considered impure objects 
The third part of the sin was given to women, this part of the 
sin manifests itself in menstruation durmg which period a 
woman 1s impure and has to be avoided } 


The bison-horn Marias of Bastar understand that magic was 
the art first practised by Nandray Guru who subsequently taught 
the artto many gods A Maria learnt the magic by overhearing 
Nandray Guru when he was teaching the gods The sorcerers 
usually give the secrets and methods of operation to their disciples 
in the name of Nandraj Also they refer to Bodhraj, Kuirkod, 
Markod, Indor and Bandor magicians 

Witches attack their victims directly As often described by 
the tribals to Verrier Elwin, the modus operandi of a witch in 
his words 1s as follows 


She goes out of her house at night and finds an ant-hill 
She takes off all her clothes, even the waist-band Seven 
times she goes around the hill She appears more like a 


1 Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village by K S Mathur, Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1964, p 105 
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ghost than a human being and goes to her victim’s house, 
places a bit of grass on his breast and sucks his blood 
through it * 


Forecasting with the help of certain signs is a common practice 
in the rural parts A Muria sorcerer may foretell the destiny of 
a newly-born child who would be killed by a tiger or bitten by 
a snake, or if he would die a natural death or be killed in an 
encounter The Sirha is considered an expert who can diagnose 
the cause of death Magical rites at times may lead to 
complications Sept worship is linked with deep superstitions 


When a boy is born into the tiger sept, the parents sacrifice 
a goat They first go to the forest and scatter flour under 
some auspicious tree If, during the night, the tiger comes 
and places his paw in the flour, they rejoice, and offer their 
sacrifice, for they know that 1t will be accepted When they 
hear that a tiger has been killed all the earthen pots in the 
house are broken, the old men shave off their heads, and food 
is distributed as a token of mourning 2 


Quaint rites are performed at the death of kith and kins and 
riddles are sung as a part of the rituals Durga Bhagwat 
writes 


I came across a unique type of riddles among the Gonds 1n 
the Durg district of Madhya Pradesh which have an unrivalled 
poetic charm and they are supremely serious They are 
long monotonous songs’ In order to recite them, men retire 
to the farthest corner of the village at might They take no 


1 Maria Murder and Suicide by Verrier Elwin, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1950 (Second edition), p 65 
2 Songs of the Forest, p 37 
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other musical instrument with them except a big flat round 
drum The drum is kept in the middle near the fire, and a 
man beats it hard The men then divide themselves in two 
rows, and squat on the ground facing one another These 
rows represent the elder and the younger brothers, respectively 
Then the riddle competition starts The one party sings out 
a riddle and the opposite party tries to answer 1t The song 
continues till the proper solution 1s suggested by the opponent 
Like the question, the answer also 1s traditionally settled, but 
the mourners have to fumble ritualistically, and go a long 
way about and prolong the singing before the answer 1s given 
It goes on till daybreak © No woman or child 1s allowed to 
be within the hearing distance when solemn mddle-singing 
goes on The songs are accompanied with an exceedingly 
mournful refrain of the meaningless words kiriwirt kiriviri 
karvanta—kirwirt kirivirt karvanta+ 


1 The Riddle w Life, Lore and Literature by Durga Bhagwat, Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1965, pp 37-38 


IV CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 


THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS SYSTEM of any region usually brings the 
members of different castes and creeds closer to interdependent 
relationship Common experiences are shared by them, permit- 
ting each other to regulate their ritual practices As discerned 
by the socio-anthropologists, the fundamental structure of the 
social organisation in Madhya Pradesh 1s particularly caste- 
based The sept-based Adivasis, beside their existence with 
other groups, follow their own practices which their customs and 
beliefs have rooted in them Despite the cultural diversity, the 
State presents an interesting account of Adivas: and non-Adivasi 
customs and traditions 


The Gheotul 


The unique institution of the Ghotul, which traces its origin to 
Lingo Pen—the phallic deity, 1s exclusively for the unmarried 
boys and girls of the Mura tribe As a village dormitory, the 
Ghotul 1s traditionally sanctioned by the tribal customs It 1s 
‘a kingdom of the unmarrieds’, says one of the Muria folk-songs 
Visibly, the Ghotul 1s a large hut or a group of huts, with a com~ 
pound around, where the Muria youngsters assemble after sun- 
set Itis a centre of social and emotional activities which also 
helps the Muria boys and girls of Bastar to grow up im a sort of 
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group discipline In fact the institution of Ghotul plays an 
important part in shaping the life of the Muria Adivasis as a 
whole It deepens the sense of social democracy and leads the 
members above jealousy and possessiveness Individualism has 
no place in the Ghotul, as it, obviously, intensifies in them the 
tribal instinct of unity to a great extent Also, the institution 
serves as a most preventive measure of crime, for the boys and 
girls learn in the Ghotul to share everything and scorn acquisitive- 
ness 

Similar institutions also exist among the communities of Austro- 
Asian countries but they cannot be compared to the Muna 
Ghotul for 1ts remarkable discipline The youth-houses of the 
Indian tnbes—Guitiora (of the Hos and Mundas), Dhumkuna 
(of the Oraons), Dhanarbassa (of the Bhuias), Keihuki (of the 
Angamis), Yo (of the Ao Nagas), Morang (of the Konyak and 
Sema Nagas), Rangbang (of the Bhotias) and Ilocht or Ikuchi 
(of the Memuis) are, of course, far below the Ghotul of Bastar in 
performing their role in the life of their respective tribes 

Over thirty years ago, the late Dr Verrier Elwin had made an 
elaborate study of this institution He reports 


In the Ghotul, the boy members are known as Chelik and the 
girl members as Motiar: The relations between the Chelik 
and Motiari are governed by the type of the Ghotul to which 
they belong Two distinct types of organisation are recog- 
nised In the older classical type of Ghotul boys and girls 
pair off 1n a more or less permanent relationship which lasts tll 
marnage Inthe more modern form of Ghotul, such exclusive 
associations are forbidden and partners must constantly be 


changed + 


1The Kingdom of the Young, Preface, p 1x 
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MOTIARI READY FOR 
THE GHOTUL EVENING 


To an outsider, the Muria Ghotul may seem to be a place of 
unbridled licence But for a Muria it 1s a place where boys and 
girls are trained to overcome attachments and jealousies In the 
Ghotul friendliness, sympathy and unity are of prime impor- 
tance And above these physical expressions, love finds the 
right place as it unifies the members of the tribe and keeps them in 
good mood without the slightest tinge of possessiveness The 
Murta society 1s probably aware of the dangers of the kind of love 
that seeks to impose itself on others 

The Ghotul evening begins with chats and laughters of the 
boys and girls Any time after sunset the male members begin 
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to arrive at the Ghotul with their belongings such as sleeping- 
mats, tobacco-pouches, combs or other such things they might 
need at mght Few of the boys gather round the fire or scatter 
about the compound or else lie down under the thatched roof of 
the open huts and puff their chongis, the country cigarettes A 
couple of them get busy with their musical instruments Soon 
follow the girls, and the atmosphere of the Ghotul brightens up 
Comparatively, girls seem more enthusiastic to have the music 
and dance A dance song called Rela gets the favour of the 
gathering 

One of the important routines of the Ghotul 1s saluting one 
another in a monotonous rhythmic way known as johar, in which 
each person greets the other by the name, individually Another 
interesting custom practised by the Muria Ghotul 1s the form of 
conventional enquiries made by the leading boy But this 1s a 
routine affair 

After an hour or two the boys and girls like to squat round the 
fire, and it seems story-telling becomes a favourite pastime 
At this hour one can see the ecstatic environment in which the 
boys and girls join together freely They could be seen pairing 
off Gurls smiling and giggling make adjustments with the boys 
and the boys respond to their jokes and laughter Couples are 
left to each other The girls are generally seen combing their 
partners’ hair or taking care of thei own hair-do’s Boys 
could be witnessed winding their turbans or sticking features 
in their folds, while the girls are found busy in arranging 
combs in their plated hair as the combs signify their devoted 
lovers 

At fairly late mght, Belosa, the leader of the girls, and 
Sirdar, the leader of the boys, decide how the couples shall be 
paired The decision comes as a romance mixed with duty and 
obedience Those less favoured by nature in looks and charm 
get equal chances in this democracy of romance 
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Kinship 


Kinship terms used by different castes and groups are almost 
the same all over the State except with little difference m their 
pronunciation They are rather more vanantly pronounced by 
the Adivasi groups because of the heterogeneous dialects 

Kutumb—meanming a family—is the smallest unit that shares 
the common rituals and the mores of the clan All the members 
of the family unit are bound by a kinship tie In general 
patriarchal system prevails in the State Hence, the elder son 
inherits the father’s mghts and property The tribals are no 
exception to this practice The position of a wife in a kutumb 
depends upon her husband, that of the mother 1s recognised in 
relation to her children Sex, age and supporting capacity of 
an individual are the deciding factors which govern his role in 
the family 

Without a male child a family is considered incomplete 
Traditionally, widows and divorced daughters of a famuly are 
accepted as liabilities Separation from a kutumb in the same 
village or town 1s not encouraged, it 1s contrarily taken improper 
if somebody ventures to break the ties with a jomt family But 
in the Bhils, no sooner a boy and a girl get married, the couple 1s 
separated as a part of convention 

Then there are ways 1n which people are lmked through 
ritual acts One of such kinships is the kinship of ritual 
brothers and sisters, known as gurubhai and gurubahen, which 
is acquired through a common teacher This type of kinship 
is regarded more serious in the form of dharma sambandha— 
the relation sanctioned by religion The duties attached to 
this form of kinship are mostly the same as performed in real 
kin tie 
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Marriage 


Marriage 18 conceived as a sanskar wherein an individual 1s 
made to perform an important task of perpetualising his patriline 
By attaming marital status he fulfils the essential which Manu 
has recommended 

Mamiage within an endogamous group 1s performed with a 
view to keep racial purity Violation of this rule often results into 
excommunication in many castes living in villages Exogamy is 
permitted but 1t 1s always a complicated matter to find out a match 
outside one’s own kin group However, a village 1s usually 
treated as an exogamous unit from where girls may be selected 
Among the same gotra, marriage 1s not strictly prohibited in the 
agricultural communities of central Madhya Pradesh In general, 
the gotra 1s understood to be a wider link that a clan maintains 
Within the same link there is always another close link of sgotra 
in which marriage relation is not permissible Even among the 
sapinda group, 1¢e, the group related by mheritance of particles of 
a common ancestor, inter-marrying 1s a taboo unless sanctioned 
by local custom Marrying to affines 1s, on the other hand, not 
forbidden Two brothers could marry two sisters or ata-sata 
could be done by mutual arrangement by giving and taking, by 
a brother and sister marrying a pair of sibling 

The orthodox section of the Hindu communities follows the 
Vedic system Among the enlightened section the marriage 1s 
arranged either by willing couples or by their elders Marriage 
by elopement 1s still prevalent 1n the Bhils of the Vindhyas, but 
it 1s confirmed only after the bride-price 1s ceremonially 
paid off Members of the same sept and totem are not allowed 


to marry 


The Ray Gonds have adopted the Hindu ceremonial On the 
other hand, in Bastar and Chanda the primitive form of mar- 
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riage 1s still in vogue, though the procedure is now merely 
symbolical The most distinctive feature of a Gond wedding 1s 
that the procession usually starts from the bride’s house and 
the ceremony 1s performed at that of the bridegroom, 1n contra- 
distinction to the Hindu practice When a Gond wishes to marry 
his children he first looks to his sister’s children, when he con- 
siders himself entitled to demand for his own, such a marnage 
being called ‘bringing back the milk’ + 


Marnage and cohabitation together are rare except among 
some animistic tribes Premarital relations are possible within 
certain tribal groups like the Muria and that too in their Ghotul 
premises But when the relations reach to assume marital posi- 
tion, the wedding ceremony becomes absolutely necessary through 
their elders In the Abuyhmar the boy’s parents visit the parents 
of the girl and present a pot of mahualiquor Ifthe potis accepted 
and all other things are agreeably settled the boy and girl are 
declared betrothed Paithu or Paisa Mundi 1s a type of marriage 
in which a girl goes of her own to her lover’s house to live with 
bim Xytiyart form is an extension of cross-cousin marriage 
Explanation of this type is ‘“‘When a family gives a gil to 
another family in one generation, it gets a girl back in return in 
the next generation ”* In other words, this Muna form may be 
compared with the dudh lotana (bringing back the milk) form of 
the Gonds 

The actual marriage ceremony ranges from the most lengthy 
and elaborate practices to very simple ones, but the essential 
rites are the same Use of turmeric and oi] and the perambulation 
of the sacred fire or the pole and all such rituals emphasize the 
unity of the couple, which is desired everywhere Beginning 
with the feasting, drinking and dancing to ceremonial consumma- 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, p 119 
2 The Kingdom of the Young, p 201 
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tion of the marriage, there 1s always sufficient scope for elabora- 
tion But it depends primarily on the availability of funds 
and secondarily on the customs and traditions of the respective 
groups 


Divorce and Remarriage 


Divorce 1s permitted on acceptable grounds 1n every community 
It 1s more convenient in the Adivasis of the State Remarriage 
of a widow or a divoiced woman 1s no more a problem 


In central Malwa, there is a large number of castes popularly 
known as natra castes Natra 1s the local form of secondary 
marnage for woman and there is a good deal of difference in 
the social and ceremonial aspect of diyah or lagan (first mar- 
riage) and matra Whereas biyah 1s the approved ceremonial 
form of marriage, natrais simply a conventional device for the 
remarriage of divorced women and widows’ But even natra 
has its ritual idiom, a brahmin pniest officiaties at the bnef 
natra ceremony and thus gives religious approval to the other- 
wise simple social ceremony It 1s interesting to note that in 
Malwa the Rajputs are not a matra caste + 


Among the Murias, a similar marriage 1s called pani-bihao 
A widow may marry the younger brother of her dead husband, 
which is not a taboo in many tribes and agricultural communi- 
ties 

Generally, the dissolution of marriage 1s done by the mutual 
settlement and mm consultation with caste elders by both the 
parties A paper required to be signed by the surrenderer of the 


1 Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village, p 52 
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claums 18 a customary practice The paper 1s called faragatt, 
meaning disengagement 


Birth 


The birth of a male child in a family 1s regarded as the fulfilment 
of an obligation due to ancestors The announcement 1s made 
by beating a thali—metal dish Then songs are sung by the 
womenfolk and sweets are distributed among them On an 
auspicious day, maybe the ninth or the eleventh day after the 
child’s birth, the sun-god 1s worshipped by the mother, and the 
child is brought out to see its rays The ritual 1s called Sura 
Puja 

If it is a male child, conventional designs symbolising the foot 
mark of the child and toys, etc, called Paglha, are drawn on a 
piece of paper and sent through a village barber to the nearest 
kins living 1n other villages as a rark of good news, and in return 
the barber brings back clothes and ornaments for the mother 
and the newly-born child 


Death 


The dead bodies are generally cremated by the Hindus 
In case of unnatural death, suicide or attack of cholera or small- 
pox, the corpse 1s buried by the Hindus Among the Gonds the 
deceased 1s buried, but the Ray Gonds prefer to burn the corpse 
Sanyasis and infants are given the earth The cremation takes 
place by the stream and the ashes are submerged 1n sacred waters 
The death of an elderly person 1s mourned by all the relatives, the 
close ones are expected to show extra respect to the dead by 
shaving off their heads 
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Fire to the funeral pyre is given by the dead man’s son 
or by some elder person of the family On the pyre ghee 1s 
poured during the burning process of the corpse as a rite intended 
for removing the death pollution Usually on the thirteenth 
day following the cremation, final oblations are offered to the 
dead and the house 1s cleansed with cow-dung as a mark of resto- 
ration of normal routine in the family The practice of death- 
dinner, called mukta, 1s an important custom observed by almost 
all the classes in Madhya Pradesh on this day with minor varia- 
tions 

An interesting feature of the Dhurwas of Bastar is the practice 
of khilawan A ceremony 1s held ten days after a man’s death to 
give ‘a leaf earring’ to his widow The earring may be given by 
any earning member of the family or an outsider to confirm that 
the woman will be protected by him _ If kiilawan 1s observed by 
the younger brother of the deceased and he gives ‘a leaf earring’ 
to the woman, then the woman has to go with him as wife 

The bison-horn Marias have many strange customs A child 
below the age of five, if dies, 1s buried in an erect position 
Among them a corpse is laid down with his head to the 
east Women put a pinch of tobacco in his mouth and 
weep bitterly, very often falling upon his bamboo bier Before 
a dead man is taken for cremation, they are supposed to do 
several strange things for which they have their own logic The 
master of the funeral ceremony 1s conventionally the Gata, 
but it 1s the sister’s son of the deceased who has to do many 
more things 


He takes a stick and measures straight upwards from the 
corpse’s chest to the roof, poking the stick through the thatch 
Then he climbs up to the roof and makes a hole which 1s 
mtended symbolically to allow the message of death to spread 
throughout the world He puts his dhol drum above the hole, 
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waves a stick thrice round his head and then beats his drum 
with the rhythm dung dung-dung* 


Community Law 


May it be the birth of a child or the death of a person it 1s 
always the community law that works to keep the perpetuality 
of rites and rituals It1s the social system wherein the caste has to 
submit without questioning The importance of the Panchayat 1s 
again obvious in relation to customs and traditions, which 1s in 
addition to the conventional approach, for which the elders and 
village leaders carry a major say It 1s the Guma or Waddar 
or Gaita or Badua, whose strange ways of ritual performance 
sometimes create an atmosphere of awe, holds a final word among 
the Adivasis The unlettered rural audience has to bow heads 
before all such things which are thrust upon through this imsti- 
tution Only in certain cases the Panchayat happens to do away 
with evils of some age-old practices 


1 Mcria Murder and Suicide, p 24 


V_ FAIRS, FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 


FAIRS, FEASTS AND FESTIVALS ARE a vital part of the cultural life 
of the people of any region They are observed as religious 
beliefs, rituals and social occasions Days for their occurrence 
are reckoned in terms of Vikram Samvat months and are mainly 
associated with the seasons, the sowing operations and the post- 
harvest activities In Madhya Pradesh where cultivation 1s a 
primary occupation and the lives of the people, both tribal and 
non-tribal, are bound with crops and monsoons, it 1s logical 
that “festivals should coincide with important seasonal events 
change from winter to spring (Holz), first monsoon showers 
(Ganga Dashmi in Jyaistha), conclusion of rains (Dussehra), first 
wheat harvest (Axkhati), and first rice harvest (Mata pujan in 
Kuar-Asvinay? * 

Madhya Pradesh, with 11s variegated population, has a list of 
innumerable fairs and festivals, including all the common major 
occasions In a wider perspective, their importance ‘“‘as the 
meeting ground of livestock and agricultural commodities, of 
many religions, cultures, crafts and motifs from far and near, of 
ideas and design, workmanship, excellence and finish, of tools 
and appliances, of trends of the future and vanishing practices of 
the past, of adaptability and local vaiiation, of skill and imagi- 
nation’’* 1s ever fresh and significant Many of them have even 


1 Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village, p 170 
2 Fairs and Festivals of Madhja Pradesh, Foreword by Asok Muitra,p 1 
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assumed local shades Existing rituals and collective behaviour 
have also cast their impressions by diffusing certain practices with 
traditions For example, in the Bhils and the Gonds every 
festival 1s followed by some sort of animal sacrifice The tribals 
of Bastar often complement their economy by community hunts 
like Pandum and Parad 

According to the census enquiry made in 1961, about 1,384 fairs 
are recorded to be held annually at different places in Madhya 
Pradesh Gwalior Division—256, Rewa Division—214, Indore 
Division—412, Bhopal Division—167, Jabalpur Division—178, 
Bilaspur Division—79 and Raipur Division—78 The more 
popular fairs occur mostly in the months of Phalguna, Chaitra, 
Bhadra, Asvina and Kartika During Phalguna many fairs 
coincide with the Hol: and Shivaratri festivals The Tansen Urs 
also falls at Gwalior during this season Sankrant: Melas are 
held at various places, the famous one being the fair held at 
Kundleshwar in Rewa Division which attracts a large crowd 
Melas held around Basant Panchami are also important Baldev 
ka Mela (Panna), Rajim Mela and the fairs held in Bilaspur 
district are worth notice 

In the tribal villages of Bastar the Mada fairs record their social 
consideration as of vital rmportance to all the ethnic groups of the 
area Janpadsabha of the district headquarter Jagdalpur fixes the 
dates for holding the Mada: fairs at different places all over 1ts 
jurisdiction Usually these dates fall within February, March and 
April every year The Mada fairs of Narayanpur, Konda- 
gaon, Dantewara and Dhanara are attended by thousands of 
aboriginals 

Again, in the Chautra fair held at Biaora (Malwa), the Dhup 
Dehi ka Mela of Hirapur (Rewa Division), the Ram Navamu fair of 
Naya Gaon, the Bhilat Babaka Mela of Seon and the Gal Yatras 
held at over two dozen villages of Malwa are worth mention 
Incidentally, the Gal Yatra curiously corresponds with the 
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Meghnad of the Chhattisgarh whom the Gonds of Chhindwara 
specially celebrate with great reverence 

A good number of fairs are held on Bhadra Sud: 10 to mark the 
birth of Tejaj1 Many tales are current about this legendary 
figure In Tejaji’s fairs rituals are made to cure snake-bite 
In Guna district, at Bhamavad village, “there is a platform on 
which is installed a statue of Tejaj1 on his horse Every year 
during the fair many persons come with pieces of cloth round 
their necks This they untie near the platform and as soon as 
they untie it, they become unconscious only to regain it after water 
and milk are sprinkled on their faces’ + Simular rituals are wit- 
nessed in the fairs held at Sagar village of the same area and at 
Rawati of Ratlam district 

In Asadha and Bhadra, at Deotalab (Rewa) the Somnath 
Sankarjtka Mela and Tejaji fair draw thousands of people The 
Trivent ka Mela held at Ratlam and the Singaji Jatia held at 
Piplya village of Nimad further encourage the people to attend 
fairs occurring in Kartika at Ujjain, Mandhata (Nimad), Naya 
Gaon and many other places The Kumbha Mela 1s held after 
every twelve years at Uyain 

Eventually many of the fairs have some kind of myths behind 
them Like the Lachhandas Baba’s fair (Laljit Ka Pura—Morena) 
or the fairs of Hira Bhumia (Gird— Gwalior), Chhigga Shah, Peer 
Budhan (Sanwara—Shivpur district), Abda Peer (Bamhori— 
Rewa), Chaumukh Nath (Panna), Baba Shabuddn Saheb Oulia 
(Mandsaur district), Kaluji Mahara) (Piplya Khurd—West Nimad) 
and Simgaji (Rajpur Tehsil—Nimad), Khalari (Mahasamund— 
Raipur) etc , carry a number of anecdotes about their beginning 
We may also include Bhilat Baba ka Mela (Malapur and Seon 
Malwa—Hoshangabad), Garibnath Baba ka Mela (Awantipur 
Barodia—Shajapur district) and Kana Baba ka Mela (Harda 
Tehsil) which have many legends behind them One of the oldest 

TIbid, p 52 
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fairs worth mention here 1s the Ramlila Mela of Bhander 
(Gwalior), supposed to be over a century old It 1s said to have 
been started by a Mohammedan collector, Inayatulla An 
anecdote says that he was a devotee of Ram The Bhaja Sokar 
Dey fair of Rewa, the Unao or Baramyu fair of Datia are also old 
enough The Somhar Dev Baba ka Mela of Goradrya village 
(West Nimad) is held in the honour of Somhar Dev whose glory 
is recited in a narrative called Pathwad 

The festivals observed by all the classes living 1n the State 
are Dussehra, the gayest of all, which symbolizes the victory 
of good over evil, Diwali, the festival of lights, Hol, the 
occasion associated with the post-harvest merriments and ex- 
pressed by squirting of coloured water on one another, Ganesh 
Chaturthi, marking the birthday of Lord Ganesh—the elephant- 
headed god of wisdom and prosperity, and lastly Rakhi, 
when sisters tie ceremonial threads round the wrists of their 
brothers, as also nephews Artisans and craftsmen utilise this 
occasion by putting the threads round their implements, which in 
a way indicates how close they hold to their hearts the things with 
which they earn their living 

Other festivals common to non-tribals are Basant Panchamn, 
which signifies the commencement of spring, Nag Panchami, 
the day dedicated to serpent-worship, Janmashtami, which 
is celebrated 1n honour of Lord Krishna’s birth anniversary, 
Shivaratri, the Shiva’s night and Ram Navami, which marks the 
birth of Ram 

As many of these festivals are widely known, further reference 
to them would no more be necessary here However, a bnef 
introduction to some of the characteristic feasts and festivals 
which are lesser known outside Madhya Pradesh would be more 
useful in this chapter Also a list of important feasts and 
festivals of the State 1s beg furnished at the end of this chapter 
for fuller knowledge of their occurrence against the Hindu calen- 
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dar A few of them are briefly described below for their 
indigenous character and local significance 


Gana-Gour 


Gana-Gour, the festival of the north-western regions of Madhya 
Pradesh, 1s celebrated 1n honour of Shiva and Parvati, Gana 
meaning Shiva (or Isar Raj—Ishwar) and Gour meaning Parvati 
or Rano Bat 


Rano Bai’s parental house was in Malwa and she was married 
in Rajasthan The distance was enormous, considering the 
poor means of communications in those days Rano Bai was 
a beloved child of her parents and she was so much attached to 
Malwa that she did not like staying in Rajasthan with her 
husband But she could not live in Malwa with her parents 
for all times to come and was married when she came of age 
After marriage, she could come here only once a year and after 
coming back to the beautiful lands of Malwa, she did not feel 
like going to her husband’s house She used to plead with her 
brother that she may be allowed to remain there, but that could 
never happen and she had to go Gana-Gour symbolizes the 
coming back of Rano Bai to her parental house after marriage 1 


Thus the festival corresponds with the Gavar of Rajasthan It 
is interesting to note that in Chhattisgarh we have a parallel 
festival, called Gaura, the only exception being that it falls in 
Karitka instead of Chaitra or Bhadra 

The womenfolk of Malwa observe this festival twice a year, 
but the importance 1s given to the Chaitra Teej, 1e, the third 
day of the bright half of Chaitra (March-April) Actually, the 


1Ibid, p 103 
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preliminaries of the festival are started just after Holi and conclude 
on the day mentioned above The post-Hol: period punctuates 
the change of the season For unmarried girls, it signalises the 
arrival of puberty Prior to the Gana-Gour day girls go to the 
riverside singing traditional songs, and return home with jars 
full of water and green leaves The ritual is called Phul-Pat, 
meaning ‘*flowers and leaves” 

The other visual aspect of the festival 1s the idol of Gana-Gour, 
which 1s made a week in adsance The Rawat women of 
Chhattisgarh prepare idols of both Shiva and Parvati and call the 
pair Isar-Gour The Gonds, who happen to celebrate Gaura in 
some parts of their region, make an idol of Bhimsen along with 
that of Isar-Gour These idols should not necessarily be simular 
in shape throughout the region Different classes of Hindus 
prepare the idols according to their own age-old fashion The 
war-loving tribes adore the idol of Shiva with a sword in one 
band and a shield on the back 

The Gana-Gour festival includes offering of grown wheat or 
blades of rice and sterns of duba (Cynodon cactylon) to the idols by 
married women The iitual is made for the blossoming of 
married life and the welfare of the community In Surguya district, 
after completing the ceremonial rituals women dance the Karma 
which Jasts the whole mght In Maiwa the puwya is performed 
daily in the evening till the concluding day It follows the 
traditional dance around the idol The dance 1s extremely simple, 
since it consists of circular movements round the image of Gana- 
Gour Allsuch performances are arranged 1n the houses with large 
courtyards At the end sugar-bubbles (batasha) are distributed 
among the gathering by the host On thelast day of the festival, 
the idols are led out in procession to bid ce1emonzal farewell at 
river-banks or tanks The Gaxa-Gour of the Dhakars are taken 
out in procession with the beating of drums and the rlaying of 
musical instruments 
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Gana-Gour 1s repeated on the third day of Bhadra in the 
form of Kajli Teej to confirm the setting in of the rainy season 
Swings are put on all the big trees of the village A festive look 
is given to the houses and songs are once again echoed Besides 
the music of the songs associated to this festival, in Chhattisgarh 
we have some of the lyrics sung in praise of goddess Durga and 
Mother Sharda The sentiments of newly-married girls also 
find expression in many of the songs There is a Malwi song 
im which a newly-wed girl, for the first time, finds herself unable 
to adjust to domestic affairs of her husband’s house Though 
sportive and generous by nature, she finds it a little hard to put 
herself into the new role of womanho d And perhaps, 1t is the 
second marnage of her husband, his first wife being alive 
When the husband stops talxing to her, the poor young woman 
says ‘‘O dear, I have been at the Gana-Gour festival Why did 
you stop talkingto me? O dear, it matters little if your younger 
and elder brothers do not speak But your silence pinches my 
heart O dear, we (she and the co-wife) are the two folds of a 
grain, why don’t you treat us equally?” 

A Chhattisgarhi song tells of Gouri’s marrage “‘O Goun, 
Shiva has come to marry you His head 1s full of jata (matted 
hair) and his whole body 1s besmeared with ashes With one 
hand he holds a trident and with the other a damru (a narrow 
waist drum) ”’ 


Arwa Tee] 


The festival 1s specially observed by the unmarried girls in 
Chhattisgarh and it is held durimg the month of Vaisakha 
The occasion 1s marked by making a small canopy of mango 
twigs, decorated according to individual taste 
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The whole thing 1s, of course, a dress rehearsal for marriage and 
is usually followed by feeding the neighbours It is needless 
to point out that special songs are sung on the occasion testi- 
fying the general feeling that pervades the atmosphere The 
most popular songs smack of sentimental flavour which, 
usually, are associated with the bride’s home-coming 


In some parts of Madhya Pradesh, Arwa Teej coincides with 
Akhateey (Akshya Trat:ya) which marks the commencement of 
the agricultural year 


Ganga Dashmi 


The festival falls on the tenth day of the second fortnight of 
Jyaistha (May-June) In Surguja district, the occasion 1s observed 
both by the Adivasis and the non-Adivasis The classes of the 
Hindu fold celebrate 1t because on this day the river Ganges had 
its descent on the earth They take a dip in any nearby river and 
make offerings As a pretext for having a merry day, the tribals 
go in batches with their women to the riverside to drink and dance 
Games and local competitions are arranged between both the 
sexes As the festival has no concern with the religion of the 
Adivasis, 1f 1s obvious that they take the occasion just for having 
a feast and fun 


Ghaila and Bidri 


Very likely the Ghaila—the earthen pot ceremony—of the 
Gonds 1s non-tribal in origin It 1s a ceremony identical to the 
Akhadi or Akadhi (Akshya Tratiya) of the Hindus It 1s per- 
formed in the month of Jyaistha to find out “how the monsoon 
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will turn out’ Certain mites are conducted by the village head- 
man and the fields are harrowed by the peasants Then follows 
the sacrifice of five chickens by a Bhumia 

The sowing season begins in Gondwana with the sacrifice of a 
goat and Thakur Devs propitiatedin the Bidriceremony A feast 
1s arranged and served to the villagers The rites are always per- 
formed by a Baiga ‘‘This festival corresponds to the feast of 
transplantation of paddy seedlings celebrated by the Munda and 
most other settled agricultural tribes of Chhotanagpur and 
Orissa”? 


Hareli or Hariri 


Hareli or Hariri falls on the day of Sravana Amavasya In 
Mandia, it 1s celebrated on the new-moon day of the same month 
The festival 1s significant for the agriculturists of Central India 
On this day, all peasants and farmers offer puja to their imple- 
ments No one works the whole day Paddy seedlings are stuck 
over the doors of houses by Dewar priests in Mandla villages 
Men go and plant green twigs in the fields with certain rites, 
wishing to have good crops Amnadai—the goddess of crops—is 
invoked to give them prosperity 

Young boys give an additional touch to the occasion by display 
of walking and running on stilts “It is evident that gaiety 1s 
the fundamental factor on such occasions and accordingly the 
songs, which also have a significant role to play, and are mostly 
sung by young men and women, contain the same feeling Beset 
with a green canopy of fields and foliage, these songs serve the 
purpose of a happy communion with nature” 

In Malwa, the festival 1s called Marya Gondiya with the 


18 C Roy, 1935, p 246 (cf) 
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difference that 1t 1s observed exclusively by women as Vrat, 
in the month of Asadha 


Kari Navami 


On the ninth day of the waxing-moon fortnight of Sravana 
falls the Kayr: festival In the Bundelkhandi-speaking area 
only those women observe this festival who are blessed with sons 
Their worship-ritual continues till the full-moon day of the same 
month, which happens to be Raksha Bandhan ‘This day 1s also 
recognised as Kayrt Purnima and Savant For the fisher-folk of 
the western coast of the country, 1t 1s an occasion for offering 
coconuts to the sea 


On the Sravan Shukla Navami the women go to a particular 
field and bring earth from there This 1s kept in leaf-cups and 
in these leaf-cups 1s sown wheat or barley These cups are 
kept 1n an inner room of the house and devoid of air and sun- 
rays, the sproutings assume a yellowish colour—because of 
absence of chlorophyll In the room where these cups are 
kept, the floor 1s washed with cattle-dung and a part of the wall 
is also coated with the cattle-dung solution On this part a 
design 1s made with rice-solution (aypan) Also drawn near 
this design are the figures of a house, a child in cradle, a mon- 
goose and a woman with apitcher It 1s this folk art which 1s 
known as Navamit Due worship of this 1s performed before sow- 
ing the wheat or barley seedlings Every day the worship- 
ritual 1s repeated till the fifteenth day and in the evening of this 
Purnima day the cups are takenforimmersion The ladies form 
a procession, each carrying the leaf-cups on her head and go 
singing to some tank where they are immersed } 


1 Census of India, 1961, Volume VIII, pp 97-98 
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On the Kari Navanu the women keep fast and relate some 
vrat-hathas, an illustration of which 1s given in Appendix II 


Karam 


Karam or Karma—the festival of the Oraon, Baiga, Binjhawar 
and Majhwar tribes—occurs in the month of Bhadra, just at the 
clumax ofthe monsoon “It marks the period of relaxation between 
the ardous work of transplanting the paddy and the mgours of 
the harvest, and is possibly a ‘fecundity’ festival to help the ripen- 
ing of the crop’? S C Roy reports 


The centre of the ritual consists 1n the cutting of three branches 
of karam tree (Gonds fetch branches of kalmu or galdu 
tree) and their installation in the akhara or dancing ground The 
branches are called the “Karam Raja’ The entry of the branches 
into the village 1s accompanied by dancing, and after 
the installation Karam dancers revolve round the Raja through 
the night The following morning the branches are garlanded 
and the karam legend 1s recited Flowers are then thrown over 
the Raja and offerings of curd and rice are made Red karam 
baskets full of grain are also put before the branches, and 
some ceremonially nurtured barley seedlings are distributed 
among the boys and girls who put the yellow blades 1n their 
hair The blessing of ‘Karam Raja’ 1s then sought and the 
branches are taken up and carried by women through the 
village 1 


Girls of the Gond tribe celebrate Karam by carrying earthen 
pots with holes and oil lamps inside them, like the Garba wares, 


a: Oraon Religion and Customs by SC Roy, pp 240-47 and The Blue 
Groveby WG Archer, 1940, p 43 
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go from house to house, collecting eatables and coins Gene- 
rally, this 1s done in the month of As\ina when such contributions 
could be consumed in feasts arranged by the girls themselves 
The Korwa and Korku Adivasis celebrate this occasion after the 
harvest 

Karam 1s also associated with a variety of dances and folk- 
songs 


Bhoyali (Bhujalia) 


This significant festival of Chhattisgarh is identical to the 
Kajli Teez of upper Madhya Pradesh It is observed in the 
month of Bhadra followmg Raksha Bandhan About a week 
before the actual Bhoyal: day, 1e, on the day of Nagpanchami, 
wheat, gram, rice or kondo seeds are sown 1n earthen pots and 
manured to grow into green shoots These seeds are watered 
every day with a view to having the ensuing crop in abundance 
The sproutings of the seeds are called Bhujaria in Bundelkhand 
and Jawara in Malwa At some places seeds are nurtured in 
leaf-cups or churkus—a kind of conical baskets tied at the top of 
bamboo pieces 

On the Bhojal day, melas are invariably held in every town, 
village and locality The womenfolk of the countryside holding 
the Bhojali—the seedlings—in their hands or keeping the earthen 
pots containing the green growth, on their heads, goin groups to 
nearby rivers or tanks, as the case may be, where most of them 
take bath There the Bhojali 1s floated over the water While 
on way to the river they sing ceremonial songs, many of which 
are addressed to the river Ganges—O devi Ganga lahar turanga 
One of the songs follows the expressive lines “But for your water 
we wouldn’t have lived Slowly flow down your path and wash 
away the sins that have accumulated through the ages You are 
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Ganga you are Jamuna, the manifestation of speed and 
rhythm ”’ 

In Bundelkhand, blades of grain are exchanged among friends 
and relatives In Chhattisgarh, during the festival, women 
assemble at the melas and address one another in terms of Bhojal: 
When the sprouts are submitted to the water, the concluding songs 
generally refer to Bhojali as a deity, close to the mother-goddess 


Kujlaya 


On the full-moon day of Bhadra, the festival of Kujlaya 1s 
celebrated to commemorate the reunion of the legendary queen, 
Malhana Devi, with her daughter who had been married to the 
son of a hostile king—the murderer cf hei father 

Nine days before the Kiz/aya, wheat or barley 1s sowed 1n black 
soil and manure-filled small baskets Then, on the full-moon 
day, women of the locality assemble at someone’s place and tie 
rakhi to their brothers and nearest relatives, including husbands, 
or would-be marriage partners in case of unmarried girls The 
following day the baskets of wheat or barley seedlings are taken 
out 1n procession to a riverside to sink their contents, excepting 
the green shoots which they distribute among themselves in the 
name of Malhana Devi On way to the river they sing a few 
songs One of them mentions the name of Bhanda, Malhana’s 
daughter 


Rakhi and Teej are two feasts, 
now has arrived Kujlaya 

The daughters and sisters of all are 
making merry at home 

Your sister has sinned, Bhanda, 
in a foreign country 
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Alha and Udal (sons of Malhana) are boys, 
not girls 

Else I would also have them married 
in a foreign country ? 


Sanja and Mamulia 


Unmarried girls of north-western Madhya Pradesh annually 
worship a legendary girl, Sanja The ritual 1s associated with 
figures and designs made by girls on smeared portions of mud 
walls through the medium of cattle-dung, in thick relief 

In the month of Astina, the festivities of Sanja run consecu- 
tively for sixteen days Every day new designs and figures are 
made, and in the evening songs are recited in chorus before them 
These pictorial patterns involve much of the girls’ creative labour 

Corresponding to the Sanja, the girls in Bundelkhand worship 
Mamula Maruliais represented by a green branch of a lemon 
tree The branch is adorned with a coloured skirt and a wimple 
Wild flowers are attached in each thorn of the branch and dry 
fruits and sweets are hung around it Music 1s played round 
the branch, and later it 1s taken to a pond for immersion 


Naurata 


The first nine nights preceding Dussehra are called Naurata 
in the central regions of Madhya Pradesh Naurata coincides 
withthe Garba festivities of Gujarat In Malwa and Nimad the 
Garba has assumed local colour Devi Amba—the goddess of 
prosperity and energy—is adored by the women Under the 
mythological garb, Naurata 1s the period when the goddess, being 


1 The Gond and Bhumua of Eastern Mandla by Stephen Fuchs, 1960, p 474 
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one of the forms of Durga, was at war with the buffalo-headed 
demon Mahishasur The demon was laid down for ever and peace 
was restored 

Garba 1s symbolized by an earthen pot or a brass vessel The 
pot is ceremonially placed in a house where women of the loca- 
lity could easily assemble and sing and dance Over the opening 
of the pot an earthen lamp with four wicks 1s lighted and kept 
burning till the concluding day 


Ghadlya 


Girls have their own feature of the Naurata festival These days 
they gather in the evening in groups and visit every house of 
the village carrying earthen pots with holes for the light to come 
out, made by a wick oil lamp, keptinside The potis also termed 
Ghadlya or Ghurla which means a horse, asit 1s known 1n Raja- 
sthan The girls recite songs connected with Ghadlya in front of 
every house In return they get foodstuff or cons The Gond 
girls observe a simular festival So do the groups of boys who 
attempt to levy contribution on passers-by or on the woman of 
the house they visit Both boys and girls have ceremonial right 
to be so The boys’ festival is known as Chhala In the adjoming 
region of Bundelkhand, it 1s again identified as Tesoo 


Suwata 


The Suwata of Bundelkhand relates to the Ghadlya of Malwa 
Girls in this form of celebration prepare a mim platform along 
the wall with clay The three sides of this platform are provided 
with steps On the platform an image of a demon 1s made to 
stand The sun and the moon are drawn on the wall to give an 
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idea of two brothers On the head of the demons image, small 
images of both Shiva and Parvati are placed Only these figurines 
areinvoked Oblation of flowers and green grass blades 1s made 
to them, and songs connected with the Sunata sung These songs 
are generally attributed to Gourt, the consort of Lord Shiva 


Dussehra and Danteshwari 


Dussehra 1s celebrated throughout the State In Bastar, on 
this occasion, Danteshwar1, the guardian deity of the region, 15 
propitiated by a Panika girl below twelve years of age A M 
Kurup narrates 


She 1s dressed 1n special clothes, and her maternal uncle 
acts asa priest, chanting mantras and offering incense The 
whole atmosphere becomes suffused with supernatural air 
and by and by the girl gets possessed by the deity Sheis then 
ceremoniously ‘married’ to the priest? 


On the second day Kalash Sthapana 1s performed at the temple 
of Danteshwart Mai A Halba mans selected to play the role of 
an ascetic for the rest of the nme days 


They call 1t Jog: Bithana They keep a wooden plank for him 
inside a pit of about six feet deep In the centre of this pit an 
altar 1s made and strewn with wheat grains The Jogi sits 
there facing east The idea is that the Jogi may pray and 
undergo all the ordeals on behalf of the king so that the king 
may victoriously get the benefit of this penance No change 
has come in this practice * 
4AM Kurup’s article in Folklore, May 1970, pp 163-4 


2 Bulletin of the Tribal Research Institute, Chhindwara (MP), “Dussehra in 
Bastar’ by V S Varma 
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On the third day a chaiiot procession 1s taken out with the 
Chhatra (umbrella) of Danteshwar1 Mai heading 1t The Mahar 
drummer, seated on horse-back, leads the procession The 
Munda, Haiba and Dhankada also have their respective roles 
in the procession 

The heavy and massive chariot made of Sal (teak) wood 1s 
drawn by the Murias and Dhurwas The chariot 1s prepared 
by the Bhatras The blacksmiths are to prepare the clamps, 
while goldsmiths supervise the construction of the chariot 

On the Navaratri day, there 1s a ceremony known as Kumari 
Pwa in which nine unmarried girls are fed, clothed and wor- 
shipped The corn used for their food is from the newly har- 
vested crop On the same day, the ascetic—the Jogi—in the pit 
is brought out, washed, clothed and then allowed to offer puja 

Another important item is the reception given to the image of 
Danteshwart Mali, brought out from Dantewara on foot in a 
palanquin 

On the Vyaya Dashmi day, the new chariot 1s taken out in 
procession along with the image of Danteshwari This day, the 
chariot 1s drawn by the Dandami Madias_ On the next day the 
image of Danteshwari Mai starts its return journey to Dantewara 1 

The Gond»> and Bhumuas take this occasion for religious cere- 
momes The Gonds worship Bhavani Mata and offer the goddess 
a red cock and a white pigeon The Bhumuas simply sacrifice 
a goat to Gamsen Dev, the village god, to save them from 
diseases 

Dances are resumed on Dussehra day New clothes are worn 
by both men and women Boys don new turbans and girls 
deck themselves with all sorts of flowers They visit nearby 
villages and dance with marriageable boys 


1 Folklore, May 1970, pp 163-64 
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Gordhan (Gobardhan) 


On the sixteenth day, in the month of Fartika 1€, just on the 
day following D:nalt, Gordhan festival 1s observed by the villagers 
of Central India Gobardhan means ‘prosperity for cows’, and 
seems to have its origin in the Krishna cult 


On this day, the villagers observe a holiday, they decorate 
their cows and cattle and rub oil on their bodies and horns, 
the cattle are fed first of all in the morning, and they are given 
green fodder, oil and sugar Cows are worshipped with the 
respect due to a goddess? 


The Bhils of Malwa sing to the cattle some anecdotal songs, 
known as Heeda Figures of Gordhan are made by cow-dung 
on the ground and a series of earthen lamps are placed near them 
Three figures are usually made, two of which are named Gordhan 
and the third one 1s called Chugalkhor Jamai (back-biter son- 
in-law) It 1s interesting that these figures are ritually made to 
be crushed by the hoofs of the cattle Women treat the day as 
Suhag Padwa (blessed day) While worshippimg the Gordhan, 
women of Malwa sing the Chandrawal: song, associated with 
Krishna’s romance The theme-structure in this song 1s about 
Chandrawali’s husband—Gordhan 

Chandrawali invites Krishna to her abode The same night 
Krishna goes to sleep with her The night of their romance 
extends to a period of six months When day breaks, Chandra- 
wali is astonished to find her husband crushed to death in the 
cattle-shed of her own house 

It 1s for him the figures of Gordhan are fashioned and ritually 
crushed 

The other tribes, such as the Gonds and the Bhumias, play a 

1 Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village, p 109 
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passive part in this post-Duv i: celebration But for the Ahurs, 
the cowherd community, it 1s the day for dancing and rejoicing 
They offer coconut and rice to Kher Dev, the god of grazing 
ground, which is merely a stone slab—a symbolic object They 
also paint their cattle, trim their horns with tassels and put 
garlands of flowers and cowries around their necks 

In some villages of Gondwana, the ritual grazing of cattle 
1s done on this day (even on the Dival: day) by those who have 
vowed to do so for twelve consecutive years 


These men are called mauniar They may belong to the Gond 
or Bhumia tribe, or to any of the non-tribal castes of the dis- 
trict During the day they mustfast They use a flute instead 
of a stick when driving the cattle to the grazing ground They 
dress like men, but wear feminine ornaments, silver necklaces 
(hawel and guriya), for instance, and pearl strings around neck 
and wrists The whole day they remain in jungle, grazing the 
cattle, and may not return to the village before dusk Then 
they hang their flutes up in the house, take off their ornaments, 
wash their hands and take their first meal of the day 

It1is belaeved that a man who has done this grazing on Diwari 
(i) for twelve plus one year—thirteen years in all—will be 
reborn as a cow, uf after his death all the ceremomes and 
funeral feasts are properly performed 1 


Navanna 


As soon as Diwali 1s over, the feast of Navanna 1s celebrated 
It depends on the full rrpening of corns, only thenis the day for 
Navanna fixed In Bundelkhand, 1t 1s performed on the eleventh 
day after Diwali On this day cows are fed with cakes prepared 


1 The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla, pp 485-86 
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out of new corn No one takes his food until this rite 1s done 
The Gonds first of all perform offerings of green paddy to the Sa; 
tree (Terminalia tomentosa) and then to Bhavani Mata, Holera 
Dey (the cattle deity), Narayan Dev and Rat Mai (mght mother), 
who 1s believed to live in the verandah of every house 


Chherta or Khichharahi 


On the last day of the month of Pausa falls the festival of 
Chherta The ploughmen cease their work on this day and all 
their accounts are settled as the succeeding day,1e, the first day of 
the month of Magha, 1s considered to be the new year’s day for 
opening new accounts in Chhattisgarh Fowls and goats are 
sacrificed and Karma 1s danced the whole night 

The Gond, the Bhumia, the Panka and even the non-Adivas: 
boys and girls of Mandla district celebrate this festival to conclude 
it with a grand feast Groups of boys and girls are formed, they 
go shouting from house to house—Chher chherta, kothi ke dhar 
herta, banrht murgi marta, meaning “It 1s Chherta Look for 
grain in the bin, and kill the tailless chicken”! The boys collect 
gifts from every house Kondo or maize, grain, kutki and what- 
ever received by them 1s mixed up 1n a pot and cooked at a nearby 
river or pond The food prepared in such a way is called khich- 
hari Hence the feast of Chherta has a second name—Khichharah 

When the meal gets ready 


a boy or a girlis chosen to act asacrow Some food, usually 
roasted maize, 1s put on a leaf-platter, and placed on the 
ground a short distance from the group Then the boy or the 
girl acting as the crow approaches it from the other side to 
take the leaf-platter At that moment all the children 


1Ibid, p 450 
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rush at the crow and beat it with burning faggots The crow, 
surrounded by a crowd of shouting children, angrily caus at 
them a few times, and at the convenient moment snatches the 
leaf-platter and runs away After that, all children sit down 
peacefully and eat their meal from the leaf plates »« Towards 
evening they all return home?! 


Meghnad 


It 1s a festival of the Gond tribe, usually held within the first 
half of Phalguna The dates for celebrating the festival are 
different at different places but all falling 1n the first fortnight of 
Phalguna At some places, as an exception, Meghnad 1s held in 
the month of Chaitra The idea of having different dates to 
celebrate the festival 1s to facilitate people of one area to go and 
join the people of other villages before or after propitiating 
Meghnad at their own places 

Meghnad 1s believed by the Gonds to be their supreme deity 
The celebration begins immediately after the Hol: festival The 
main structure symbolizing Meghnad 1s erected quite m advance 
of the actual day at an open place of the village where 1t 1s supposed 
to be celebrated It consists of a platform built on four poles 
The fifth pole juts out through the platform and bears 
a horizontal beam, easy enough to rotate freely in a circular 
fashion The platform 1s reached through a ladder made by 
two connecting poles of the platform itself with wooden rafters 
The structure 1s generally painted with red ochre and oil All 
sorts of things like earthen pots with motif designs, turmeric 
paints, coloured strings, cocks’ feathers and mixed sounds are 
experienced in the milieu Thuis gives the feeling of pwa being 
performed On witnessing the Meghnad festival once, the author 


2Ibid, p 450 
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was reminded of the Gal Yatra of Merooy, held every year at Kach- 
lana village of Ratlam district on Chaitra 2 of the fortnight of the 
waning moon The spint of Meghnad 1s not different from that of 
Veroozt The whirling—Gal—over the horizontal bar curiously 
relates to over a dozen Gal Yatras, held atdifferent placesin Malwa 

The whole structure of Meg/nad represents the Khandera Dev 
of the tribe But the etymology of the word ‘Meghnad’ has nothing 
to do with the Meghnath of the Ramayana Its ritualistic sigmi- 
ficance as Meghnad 1s quite different Here the Khandera deity 1s 
propitiated The non-tribals might have named the festival as 
Meghnad just to associate the mtual with Hindu mythology 
Mainly it 1s a tribal festival, and, as the author has been inform- 
ed, 1t is still known by the term Khandera or Kharara nm the 
interior of Betul, Seon: and Chhindwara districts 


tia} Sh rile ‘ 
Be 


PROPITIATING MEGHNAD 
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MARKET SCENE CHHINDWARA 


In times of illness, drought or calamity, the people of Chhind- 
wara remember Khandera Dev They also remember him for 
bumper crops Vows are made Promises are uttered to 
offer so and so on the fulfilment of the desired things When 
actual ritual 1s arranged, coconuts, eggs, chickens and goats 
are ordinarily offered Propitiators very often climb five 
steps of the ladder and thereby carry out the vow of Panch- 
Patont In serious troubles, they undertake the msk of 
swinging in the air by getting themselves tied by the waist, face 
downward, to one end of the revolving beam A man on the 
ground holds the rope attached to the beam and moves 
around the structure, which 1s usually forty to forty-five feet 
in height 

As the ritual is the central attraction of the occasion, the gather- 
ing provides an atmosphere of a village fair with songs and 
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rhythmic beats of drums and cymbals Generally, women get 
possessed by the spirit of the god Khandera and start trembling 
near the Meghnad platform 

The whole business may appear grotesque to an outsider but, 
for the tnbal Gonds and village-folk of Chhindwara, it 1s 


meaningful 


Bhagoriah 


After having completed the agricultural operation, the Bhuls 
and Bhilalas of the Narbada valley find merry-time in the festrval 
of Bhagoriah It 1s celebrated just after Holi, in the month 
of Phalguna Bhagoriahis, in fact, held for the selection of spouses, 


TOWARDS BHAGORIAH MARKET 
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and besides fun and frolickh, the festival also provides opportunity 
for ‘taking revenge on the enemies’ 

Bhagoriah starts a week before the Holi festival Normally, 
it 18 made to coincide with the market day of a particular place 
Thereafter, 1t continues for the whole week, and the assemblage 
shifts from one place to another, adjusting with the market days 
of the other villages of the region 


From early morning one can see the enthusiastic villagers, both 
men and women, irrespective of age, treading all the way through 
the hills and dales wearing their best attire, to the market- 
place where the Bhagoriah festival 1s to be held Wealthy 
people go in bullock-carts, or by bus where 1t 1s available The 
number of people coming on horse-back 1s also not meagre 
People from far-off places start for the market-place even a day 
earlier Each family coming down to participate in the festival 
may camp at a few places from the spot where the market 1s to 
be held They carry with them a big drum, which 1s a major 
attraction in the festivities Old men and women stay 1n the 
camp itself, allowing the unmarnied boys and girls to participate 
in the festival 


These young people 


go In separate groups to and fro in the market, carrying with 
them gulal, a red powder While moving about, the boys 
smear gulal on the foreheads of the girls of their choice The 
girls too return their love by applying gulal on the boys’ fore- 
heads Ifa girl does not reciprocate, 1t indicates her disapproval 
to become that boy’s lad: (dignified woman) The willingness 
is confirmed by making the girl eat majoom (mixture of molasses, 
bhang and green colour) If the girl swallows majoom, she 
automatically becomes his ‘property’ Now they fix up ren- 
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dezyous Here, the girl conveys her verbal consent and both 
go to the boy s home 


News of the girls arrival 1s informed to her parents and if 
they agree, further steps to regularise the umion are taken and 
they become husband and wife 

The day 1s also considered to be a day for taking revenge 
Challenge to one’s enemies 1s made when one dances in groups at 
the festival It goes without saying that most of the people who 
attend Bhagoriah drink to the full, which, according to them, 
makes one forget the fret and fever of life’ In former times 
the enemies did accept the challenge and fights did take place 
Now the strict police patrol, deployed in and around the festival 
site, prevents such calamities The police are also very strict in 
collecting the lethal weapons, which the people are expected to 
surrender themoment they enter the festival site, and which are 
returned to the owners when they go back 


Holi (Phag) 


Holi or Phag 1s the post-harvest festival of colours and fires, 
and it 1s celebrated not only by the Hindus, but also by the 
Adivasis as a pretext for having a day of revelry with a good meal 
and plenty of drinks 

It 1s a jovial occasion when people in the rural areas come out 
with all kinds of odd dresses and short farces They besmear 
their bodies with ash or colours to assume the appearance of asce- 
tics or sadhus A man dancing in a woman’s outfit 1s a frequent 
sight during the Holi week With a worn-out hat on the head 
and half-pants hanging down the knees, a sahib’s role 3s 


? Folklore, May, 1970, p 161 
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often enacted or a drunkard 1s over-dramatized bv the 
revellers 

The festival 1s celebrated on the full-moon day, im March 
A large pyre 1s lit for which two weeks earlier the village boys 
begin to collect all sorts of fuel and pile it up at a central place 
in the locality In Chhattisgarh 


five days before the feast really begins, the village headman, 
accompanied by four to ten men and a band with drums and 
cymbals, goes to the place where Holi 1s to be burnt. The 
men erect a pole, about eight to twelve feet high This pole 
they often take from the fencing of a garden Then they dig 
a hole in front of the pole, bury an egg, a copper ring and one 
or several copper coins init They sacrifice a chicken which 
they cook and eat on the spot Later they plant a short stick 
of the Semur tree (silk cotton tree—Bombax malabaricui) 
on the very spot where the offering was performed Now 
they pile the bundles of fire-wood around the two poles and 
sprinkle diluted wheat flour on them * 


Soon the fire 1s lit to the pyre Coconut, pan leaves and supar! 
are thrown into the fire as offering People in the rural parts 
dance and sing Squirting of coloured water all over the region 
is ceremonially encouraged In their jolliness, the boys even 
throw dust on one another Among the Bhuls, this unbounded 
sort of play 1s called Dhulend: 

In an inscription of the 3rd century B C , found in the Sitabenga 
caves (MP), the Holi festival 1s named as Dule Vasantiya which 
places the festival as representative of the spring season  Vat- 
syayan (2nd century AD) has called 1t Holika and Kalidas, the 
Sanskrit poet, has mentioned the festival as Ritu Uttasav 


1 The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla, p 455 
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Pandum and Parud 


Confined to the Abujhmarias of Bastar, the Pandum festival 
1» observed during the community hunt Before starting for the 
hunting expedition, offerings are made by the Hill Maras for a 
rich game and the safe return of the hunters 

In the month of Phalguna the other tribes of Bastar arrange 
hunting expeditions which continue for many days Ceremomial 
hunts are believed to help a rich harvest of animals 1n the forest 
and abumpercrop There are various types of Parad, e g , when 
birds are hunted, it 1s the Chidaii Parad, when small animals 
are killed, it 1s the Chott: Parad The important one is the Bee 
Parad when weapons are sanctified and seeds are brought 
Deities are propitiated and the nature of the hunt 1s predicted by 
Perma, the village sorcerer 


Laru Kaj 


Typical of the Gonds, the Laru Ka 1s associated with the pig 
sacrifice In fact, the ceremony 1s considered the pig’s wedding in 
honour of Narayan Dev For prosperity, health and happiness, 
this sacrifice 1s supposed to be done by every family once in nine 
or twelve years Itis an elaborate affair All the relatives come 
and stay at the host’s house for several days Invitation is sent 
to many persons 1n the village to join the ceremony 

Laru means bridegroom’ and Kaj, obviously, refers to a 
“solemn occasion’ It also means ‘ceremony’ or ‘marriage’ 

Nowadays, this sacrificial ritual 1s gradually disappearing 
In the remote villages 1t still exists, and acceptance of certain 
modifications is considered no taboo The Gond performers do 
not even mind substituting a pig by a goat 

This sacrifice has some local variations Stephen Fuchs writes 
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We come across this pig sacrifice not only in Manda, but also :3 
parts of Gondwana where Bhumia are not numerous, as ir, 
Chaurassi (north-west of Mandla), and in the former Rewa 
State The ZLaru Ka 1s also performed at Durg, in former 
Bastar, and as far west as Nimad district in Madhya Pradesh. 
If this sacrifice were a Baiga rite, we could except it only in 
areas where the Baiga are at home or where they were settled 
in the State It is not likely that the Gond adopted this rite 
from the Baiga or some other aboriginal tribe in Madhva 
Pradesh and later spread it among all their various sub- 
groups + 


Kogsar 


Being one of the important festivals of the Abujhmarias, the 
Kogsar comes as the concluding festival when people care little 
for privacy Kogsar 1s characterised by ceremonial exchange of 
visits of boys and girls In most of the Abujhmar countn, 
this festival 1s associated with the end of long separation There 
1s a rigorous taboo that so far as ears do not appear on the mon- 
soon crops, men should not sleep in their houses Kogsar marks 
the lifting of the taboo The occasion signals them not to “fear 
of harm to growimg things from the queer magic inherent m 
sex” To quote the 1961 Census, im Koqsar 


the men dance in semi-circle and the girls dance in a separate 
group But as the dance proceeds through the night and as 
the pace becomes faster, the girls draw nearer and nearer 
Now and then some romantic couple vanish through the forest 
to return again after some time The dance proceeds through 


1Ibid, p 429 
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the whole night and next day the parties from other villages 
disperse for they have to go to the other Kogsar? 


It 18 a coincidence that in Kogsar dance the same rhythm 15 
plaved as 1s usually used at weddings Asin the Bhagoriah of the 
Bhils, marmages are settled in Kogsar and tt 1s after the festival 
that couples meet again and many boys and girls are able to secure 
partners for the life ahead 


Ras- \ana 


Ras-Nawa—meaning ceremonial eating of honey—is a special 
festival of the Baigas of Mandla district The festival falls once 
in every nine years The Baigas associate this festival to their 
legendary ancestor, Nanga Baiga 

It 1s said that the shrubs called Mohati and Anhera are the 
favourites of the bees as they get ample honey out of their flowers 
Once a drop of honey fell to the ground Nanga Baiga dipped 
his finger and tasted the substance No sooner he did this all the 
bees transformed into tigers Nanga Baiga ran for his life and 
to his surprise when he reached his abode he found 1t filled with 
bees He was now unable to move either inside the house or 
outside He, therefore, promised to make offering every nine 
years 

It 1s believed that preceding this festival, many deaths occur, 
and therefore, among the Baigas, a taboo 1s observed not to eat 
honey before the festival 

On the festival day the Baigas go to the forest to get honey 
On their return to the village, a festal booth 1s built for the 
Mohat: and Anhera shrubs ‘They are now taken as wife and 
husband Near the festal booth mullet 1s prepared by Shaman, 


1 Census of India, 1961, p 116 
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the witch doctor, in gourds and when it 1s ready honey 1s poured 
into the vessels Thereafter, it 1s distributed to all those who 
attend the ceremony During the merriment boys take their 
chances to smear the faces of the girls with honey 


FESTIVAL CALENDAR OF MADHYA PRADESH 


VIKRAM SAM- GREGORIAN FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 
\AT MONTHS MONTHS 
Chaitra March/April Ganagour* or Jawara, Phulpat: 


**(M), Ram Naum, Asa Mata 
*(M) or Asa Mai (B), Silisatam* 
or Silumai (B), Dasa Mata* or 
Dasa Ram (B) 


Vaisakha April/May Akha Tee; (M) or Akhat: (B), 
Arwateej**(C) 

J) aistha May/June Barsatam* (Bat Savitri), Ganga 
Dasami, Bheroon Puja, Ghaila 
(C), Bidri (G) 

Asadha June/July Devsoon1 

Sravana July/August Harya-Gondya** or Diwasa** 


(Hari Amavasya), Nag-Panch- 
ami, Rakhi, Savan Teej** 
(Kajli Teey), Harels (C) or 
Hariri (G) 


Bhadra August/Sept Karam (C), Bhoyali (C) or Bhu- 
jana (B & M), Krishnashtamy, 
Bhai-beey, Basant Panchami, 
Risht Panchami, Hal Chhat, 
Dol (Dol Gyaras), Bajbaras, 
Anant Chaudas, Kujlaya (C) 
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Asvina (Auar) Sept October Sanja Puja**(M), Mamulia** 
(B), Bar: Puja (M), Naurata 
(Navaratri) or Jawarat* (B), 
Garba, Ghadlya (Ghadulia)** 
(M), or Suwata**(B), Chhala 
(M) or Tesoo (B)--, Mata Puja, 
Dussehra, Navanna (C & B) 


AKartika Oct /November Karva Atham*, Dhanteras, 
Narak Chaudas, Diwali, Gor- 
dban (Annakoot) or Mada (C), 


Gopashtami 
Agrahayana Nov/December ~—— 
(Margashirsha) 
Pausa December/Jan Sankranti or Parw (B), Chheria 
(C) 
Masha January/Feb Ganesh Chauth, Basant Panch- 
ami 


Phalguna February/March Meghnad (C), Shivaratri, Bhago- 
riah (N), Holt or Dhulend: 
(N & G), Jhanda (B), Pandum 
(Bas ), Parad (Bas), Kogsar 
(Bas ) 


M—Malwa, B—Bundelkhand, C—Chhattisgarh, G—Gondwana, Bas — 
Bastar, N—Nuimad 
*for women, **for unmarned girls and +-for boys 


VI LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS 


THE DISTINCT IMAGE Of the folklore of any region 1s always pro- 
jected in the contents of age-old songs, in the countryside folh- 
tales and in the long narratives of the dialects spoken by the people 
that includes autochthonous tribes like the Baiga and the Kamar, 
pre-literate peasant classes, semi-Adivasis and the professional 
minstrels like the Dewar, the Oyha and the Pradhan Though 
Hind: as the common language of the State 1s used for communi- 
cation, its contribution to the folklore of Madhya Pradesh 1s so 
farm It 1s always the mother-tongue that feeds to the continuity 
of oral literature, and the acquired language fails to create impact 
over the traditional mtes and mitualistic modes of the society 
The folk literature of Madhya Pradesh 1s not an exception to this 
statement and, therefore, its association[with the dialects too 1s 
unseparable The folklore of the State 1s continuously nourished 
by agrarian classes and the Adivasis speaking the dialects of 
Chhattisgarhi, Gondi, Halbi1, Malwi, Nimadi, Bundelkhand, 
Baghels and Bhi 


Chhattisgarh: 


Chhattisgarhi 1s a dialect of Eastern Hindi Also known as 
Khaltahi, 1t 1s spoken in 1ts pure form in the Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Durg districts of Madhya Pradesh The dialect is slightly cor- 
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rupted by Oriya in Raigarh district and affected by Gondi and 
Halbi on the borders of Bastar In Surguja 1t assumes another 
form called Surgujia The other sub-dialects of Chhattisgarhi 
are Sadn Korba Binjhwari, Kavardi, Khairagarhi and Baigani 
According to the 1961 Census figures, Chhattisgarh 1s spoken by 
2,937,475 people, excluding 56,150 SadriSadan speaking popula- 
tion 

Some of the best folkloristic material 1s available in Chhattis- 
garhi Dr Verrier Elwin’s translations of a few hundred Chhattis- 
garhi folk-songs are exquisite examples 

Halbi 1s the dialect of no less than the people of whom the 
major number live in Bastar It is the tongue of the Halba— 
meaning the peasant—who are 293094 in number Halb: 1s 
polluted by bad Marathi, Ornya and Chhattisgarh1 In the north- 
east of Bastar there 1s a form of speech called Bhatri, spoken by 
85,048 people, which 1s treated as 2 link between Halbi and Onya 


Gond 
Gondi 1s spoken by the Gonds George Grierson reports 


Beginning with Mandla, we find Gondi 1s spoken in the north- 
west Mandla and the adjoining hills in the south of Jabalpur, 
Narsinghgarh and Bhopal, while it 1s now practically extinct 
in Damoh and Saugour (Sagar) It occupies the south-eastern 
corner of Hoshangabad, and spoken in the north of Chhindwara 

Gondi 1s further spoken in the hills of western Bilaspur, 
and there are a few scattered speakers in Sarangard Again 
from the south-west of Kanker and the east of Chanda into 
Bastar, where 1t 1s spoken in the north, and further south, 
where it meets with Telugu 7 


1 Linguistic Suriey of India, Volume IV, p 479 (Reprint 1967 by Motilal 
Banars1 Das, Delhi) 
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The dialect has no written I:terature However, as most of 
the dialects are, Gondi 1s rich in its folkloristic material Many 
years ago the Rev S Hislap brought out in published form some 
of the Gond: songs in “Papers Relating to the Aboriginal Tribes 
ot the Central Provinces 

Thousands of Gonds living in Baghelkhand speak a language 
which bears most of the words drawn from Bagheli Similarly, 
in Chhindwara, where Gonds predominate, they speak the Oyhy 
dialect which 1s not different from Gondi or Chnattisgarhi, but 
that too 1s a jargon based on Bagheli The diaiect of Hoshanga- 
bad mostly agrees with that of Gond1 spoken in Chhindwara 
Aryan element is rather moving in Gondi spoken around Jabal- 
pur In Damoh and Sagour (Sagar) it 1s called Bho: Gond: 
As the Gonds of Bilaspur trace their origin to Munda stock, 
their Gondi 1s gradually giving way to Chhattisgarh1 The 
language has many other sub-dialects like Koi and Koya, Man 
and Maria, Parji, etc The true Gond: seems to be the same with 
local differences 1n pronunciation and emphasis of words 
As we go east and south it 1s mixed more with the neighbouring 
Telugu There are about 937094 Gondi-speaking people as 
per previous census 


Malwi 


The inhabitants of the Malwa plateau, who are chiefly agn- 
culturists, speak Malwi which extends eastwards to Bhopal where 
it meets Bundelkhand, while westwards 1t crosses Rajasthan: 
G A Gmnierson, in the Linguistic Survey of India, has discussed 
Malwi as a principal dialect and an off-shoot of Rajasthan: 
Further studies in the philological aspects of Malwi resulted mto 
a possibility of considering its independent identity, which owns 
its descent in a spoken language—Awanti Apabhramsa—as often 
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mentioned by Sanskrit grammarians The present Malwi 1s 
strongly coloured by local variations vet it 1s basically the same 
wherever it 1s spoken About 905,405 people speak Malw1 The 
impact of Rajasthani is obvious in western Malwa, specially mm 
Neemuch and Mandsaur districts In the north-east Gujarat: 
holds a little influence, while Bhili predominates Sociological 
studies reveal the interdependency of cultural traits in this part 
of the land 

Malwi, of course, has influenced the other languages, but in 
return it has also been affected by them 


Numadi 


In the south of Malwa, we come across the Nimadi dialect 
The speaking area 1s bounded by Malwa 1m the north, Khandesh 
i the south, Hoshangabad in the east and Gujarat in the west 
It is between the Vindhya and Satpura mountains The dialect 
meets Bhili towards the west and Khandeshi to its southern 
extent ““Nuimadi can, however, hardly be called a true dialect,’ 
says George Grierson, “in the sense in which we call Malwi 
It 1s rather a mixed patois made up of several languages with 
Malwi for its basis ’’! 


Bhilt 


With superficial influences of Rajasthani, Malwi and Khan- 
deshi, the general character of Bhili remains Gujarati Be- 
sides the non-Aryan elements in smaller percentage, Bhuili 1s 
not away from the Aryan elements Just by the presence of some 
Munda and Dravidian words in Bhih, it 1s not fair to arrive at 


Nbid, Volume 1, Part I, p 172 
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the conclusive proof that the Bhils used to speak Muda dialect in 
succession 

{t 1s spoken mainly in the Jhabua, Ratlam and Dhar districts 
of Madhya Pradesh Census figures of 1961 report the total 
number of Bhili-speaking people as 351,749 

in this context reference to Bhilali may also be made  Bhilali 
is the corrupt Rajasthani with several words of Bhili Itis spoken 
by the Bhilala clan which also resides 1n the Bhili area Over 
349,312 people speak the dialect in the State 


Bundelkhand 


Bundelkhand1 is spoken 1n a large area of the Gwalior Commis- 
sionery and also in Tikamgarh, Chhatarpur (near Khajuraho), 
Panna, Sagar, Jabalpur, Damoh and in some parts of Hoshanga- 
bad and Narsinghpur Gwalior: 1s often considered as a sub- 
dialect 

Bundeli has contributed a rich heritage of folk-songs and 
narratives to the folklore of the State The oral literature of this 
dialect bears the medieval relevance of the Mahoba Rajputs 
and the traditional attachment of the sturdy cultivators with their 
values of live 


Baghelkhandt 


Bagheli differs a little from Awadhi, the dialect in which Tulsi- 
das has written the Ramcharitmanas Spoken 1n Rewa, Satna 
and 1n some parts of Maikal Hills, Bagheli is directly related to 
Western Hind: The dialect has considerable literature which 
grew under the patronage of the Rewa rulers in the past 

The other dialects spoken in Madhya Pradesh are Korku 
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(147,807), Khrukhu Oraon (274,379) Maria (22,379) and Banjari 
(49,287) Korku 1s spoken by the Adivasis of Mahadev Hulls 
The sub-dialect of Korkhu 1s Mawasi which 1s used in Chhindwara 
The other sub-dialect of Munda origin 1s Koro Parsi 

In the dialects discussed above, we have noted a decrease in 
Banyjari and Bhiliin each decade Bhatri and Bhilali have shown 
consistent increase Similarly Chhattisgarhi showed a very high 
increase 1n 1951-61 In Gondi we find rhythmic oscillation from 
decade to decade Halbi has a normal picture of increase 
Korku shows oscillation In Malwia high increase was noted in 
1951-61, while in Nimadi oscillation had occurred prior to 195], 
but a high increase was noticed in the following years 


Vil ORAL LITERATURE 


JHERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN a kind of literature before written 
literature came into being, which may be conveniently termed as 
‘o1al literature’ Thougn very difficult to be equated with the 
conventional forms, the existing types of oral literature have, 
otherwise, influenced the written forms to a considerable extent 
Oral literature has always served as a source of interesting insight 
m the lives of the peopie Being a major part of the folkloristic 
material, the oral literature of Madhya Pradesh 1s not an excep- 
tion in this regard We may broadly discuss the material under 
the following sub-headings 


BALLADS AND VERSE-NARRATIVES 


The recorded text of the Cnhattisgarhi ballad Lorik and Chan- 
daini 1s an instance of a literature before literature The Chhatis- 
garb version of this ballad was first recorded directly from the 
mouth of a songster by H Kavyopadhyaya 1n the early ’twenties + 
Another version was scripted around Gaya in the later part of the 
nineteenth century by J D Beglar, which appeared 1n the reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India(Vol VIID, 1n 1878 The 
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gical Society of Bombay, Volume VI, Revised edition by L P Kavya 
Vinod, 1921 
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story has a few more oral versions available in Bundelkhand, Bihar 
and Bengal A trace of the same ballad is noticed even in South 
India The Bhojpurt version 1s called Lorikr, while in Bengal it ts 
known as Lor-Maini The South Indian tale depicts Lortk in love 
with Princess Marnavathit In the Chhattisgarhi and Bhojpun 
versions Lorik s wife 1s named Manjari Chandaim or Chanda 
comes there as his beloved 

The legend of Lonk and Chanda 1s very old In the Varna- 
Ratnakar of Syotishwar Thakur (A D 1325), the story 1s mentioned 
as Lorik Nachyo Coincidentally, Mulla Daud’s story of Chanda- 
van (14th century) depends on the oral version of Lorik and 
Chandaint of Chhattisgarh In the early ‘fifties, the Bihar 
Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Parishad, Patna, collected about five 
versions of Lorik Gatha from different places in the State Years 
ago, yet another version of the same legend was collected by 
W Crooke from a village near Mirzapur Dr Verrier Elwin’s 
version of this story 1s not far from the Mirzapur version The 
Chhattisgarhi legend collected by him begins with the arrival of 
Chandain1 to her husband, Bir Bawan 


In the same city lives the “sporting hero Lorik and his beautiful 
wife Manjaria Chandaint’s virtue is attempted by the Chamar 
bully, Bir Bhatua, and Lomk comes to the rescue and defeats 
him Chandaini watches the contest from a long distance 
and falls in love with Lorik and the rest of the tale 1s an 
account of their passion and tragedies to which it led! 


Some of the versions of this ballad narrate the adventures of 
Lorik with heioic reverence It 1s strange enough that a few of 
them refer to a different person, named Seodhar, as Chandains’s 
husband The Chhattisgarh: legend relates the adventures of 


1 Folk Songs of Chhattisgarh by Verrier Elwin, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1946, p 338 
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Lonk and Chandainis elopement im detail Sung in 
longer notes, the ballad holds a stirring appeal of the 
romance 

Folk-songs and legends of the Banjara traders are very little 
known to the world of letters This author had an occasion to 
take down a full version of a Banjara narrative, Shri Mahara; 
Ri Bel, in 1953 from an interior village of Nimad The legend 
sings of the semi-historical episodes of the Lamana Banjaras and 
their association with the Tawar Rajputs Some other Khyats 
(ballads), too, are 1n vogue in which references to the encounters 
between Alha-Udal and Prithviraj Chauhan have been made 
About half a dozen other songs, like the Rasturawan, the Dhabla 
the Malapher, the Niwal: and the Perawani were also collected 
along with the narrative After some years, Shri Bhaskar Rao 
Anwle, a social worker, made a fresh effort to write down the 
tales and legends of the Rayput and Lamana Banaras inhabiting 
Shajapur district 

There 1s a strange legend of Sitaram Naik, recorded by the 
late Dr Elwin from a Dewar minstrel of Raipur district The 
narrative is sung during the Dussehra festival by the Lamana Ban- 
jaras In the song, Sitaram Naik 1s described as the owner of a 
Jarge number of bullocks Also, a description about the sacred 
Banjara bullock, Hatadiya, occurs in-between the song-text It 
confirms the report made by Balfour in Migratory Tribes of 
Central India Balfour writes, 


On this animal no burden 1s ever laid, but he 1s decorated with 
streamers of red-dyed silk, and tinkling bells with many brass 
chains and rings on neck and feet, and silken tassels hanging 
im all directions, he moves steadily at the head of the convoy, 
and at the place where he lies down when he 1s tired they 
pitch their camp for a day, at his feet they make their vows 
when difficulties overtake them, and in illness, they trust his 
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worship for a cure! 


An extract from the ballad Sitaram Naik has been appended 
at the end of this book 

The ballad about Raja Birsingh 1s equally popular in Chhattis- 
garh Itis along narrative Ran: Ramuliva ts taken away bya 
Jogi as she comes out to offer him alms The Jog: turns her mto 
a fly Raja Birsingh with his large army now makes a hectic 
search for Ramuliya He ultimately recovers her, but during his 
efforts he happens to marry two other princesses With many 
other side-stories, frequent battles miagic-motifs, mysticism, 
beliefs, etc , the ballad runs for hours together Then, there are 
the mythological legends like the Pandanani and the Sarvan. 
The Phul-Kuwart, full of puranic cliches, and curiously primitive in 
folkloristic traits, also needs to be referred to here 

The story of Dhola has, however, come to stay in Chhattisgarh. 
Besides the original story that runs in Rajasthan, 1t has many 
other versions in different parts of India The reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India associate Dhola with the tale of 
Naland Damyant: H Kavyopadhyaya’s version 1s not very much 
away from this version The story sung in the Bilaspur district of 
Chhattisgarh has little variations in names and certain situations 
Like the traditional romances, the beauty of this long narrative 
lies in 1ts poetic content and lively characterisation It describes 
the adventures of Prince Dhola who claims his love-lorn bnde 
Marwan after a period of twelve years 

The Kalyan Sahai Gatha of this region 1s partly histoncal 
Kalyan Singh, the chief character of the ballad, was a contempo- 
rary of Jahangir (A D 1546) He was the ruler of Ratanpur, once 
the famous town of Chhattisgarh At that time Ratanpur was 
not under the Mughals Kalyan Singh gets an invitation from 
Jahangir to pay a visit to Delhi To go or not to go was the 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Volume XIII (NS) 
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question before him After a good deal of thought, Kalyan 
Singh proceeds with twenty-two subordinate rulers and eighteen 
princes Among his personal attendants, Vilaso Diwaran, the 
legendary woman who 1s associated as the founder of Bilaspur, 
goes with him Also Bheron Dube, the person known for his 
art of breaking coconuts by pressing them under his arm, and 
Gopal Rai, the athlete, jon Kalyan Singh 

The ballad describes 1n detail how Kalyan Singh reaches Delhi 
and leads the life of a VIP for seven long vears During his 
stay the Mughal monarch treated him as a friend That 1s all 
the ballad 1s about 

Of the other popular narratives, the Ahiman Rani, the Reva 
Rani, the Kevala Rani and the Phul Basan are equally significant 

In Bundelkhand, the Alha still continues to hold its impact 
on the people because of its theme and the captivating art of 
narration Originally, this narrative was composed in Bundel- 
khandi dialect and attributed to the poet Jagnik Unfortunately, 
the text 1s no more in record About a century ago, Waterfield 
had attempted a translation of the then available oral version of 
this ballad Hecould not complete it because of his death His 
work was resumed by D1 Grierson who translated the rest of the 
ballad into prose, though not in the same metre as his predecessor 
had done Despite many vanants of extravagance and folk-like 
ornamentations, the structural story of the narrative has not 
changed It has kept up to the full the stereotype episodic 
sequences which move around the two characters, Alha and 
Udal Throughout Bundeikhand, this narrative of semi-literary 
texture is sung with gusto, zeal and an extolling voice 

In the same region we have the lay of Jagdev and the ballad 
of Jamal Phatta ‘These ballads are of intrinsic importance 
Particularly, the Panwara of Jagdev is endowed with fabulous 
episodes like the story of Dhola Being sufficiently dramatic, the 
basic story of the ballad has its roots in history According to 


Plate 6—-BISON-HORN MARIAS WITH DRUMS 


Plate 8—Mrs INpIRA GANDHI JOINS A FILE OF BHIL DANCERS 


Plate ~ —-MEARIA DANCERS FROM Bastar 
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Plate 9—THE BAIGA DANCERS 
Plate I10—A FOLK-DANCE FROM BAGHELKHAND 
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the Ragrnala, Jagdevy was the son of Udayaditya of Malwa 
(1059-87) Following some family feuds, he left his country 
and came to serve at the court of Siddharaj Jaisingh of Gujarat 

The famous incident of Hardaul’s sacrifice has created several 
songs around his character In fact, these songs neither sing of 
any struggle nor mention any courtship or elopement They are 
simply connected with domestic affairs and especially endowed with 
a belief that Hardaul Lala was a god-like person His self-sacrifice 
to save the honour of his brother's wife gave a magical touch and 
a kind of meaningfulness to the incident History states that 


Hardaul was a brother of Rajya Jujharsingh (1626-35) of 
Orchha, who suspected him, without cause, of criminal 
intimacy with his wife, and made him drink a cup of poison 
His unhappy end roused public indignation and he was in 
time deified This form of worship 1s universal throughout 
Bundelkhand, and has even spread to Punjab 4 


In Chhattisgarh besides the ballads previously mentioned in 
this chapter, one may also hear the Bass-geet The peculiarity 
of this traditional formisremarhable Usually a group of singers 
sit for performance One or two of the participants recite the 
episodes while others play on long bamboo stems’ The ballads 
are rare and indigenous, mostly woven around the incidents of 
local history The performers of Bans-geets are always agricul- 
turists or cowherds The Ahirs of Sarangarh are fond of tales 
of the Garh Gaura village, Raja Mahari and Lorik-Manjar These 
narratives are chosen and sung according to the occasion When 
a child 1s born, the story of Chhahura Mukunda is sung Ona 
marriage the Lorik-Manyar 1s recited On the betrothal ceremony, 
one may hear the Bhujbal Parimal, and when a bride finally goes 
to her husband’s house (the ceremony popularly known as 


“ Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, p 37 
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Gavana) the Kanna Digambar Raut 1s sung = On the thirteenth 
day of some elderly persons death they sing the Gujarayi Raut 
ballad Other narratives worth recording are the Muhara 
Raut the Smgoor Pahadiva and the Thag Sutwa Raut 

Among the Bhils of Madhya Pradesh, there are such songs still 
current which bear traces of age-old reminiscences These songs 
are legendary in content and ure recited by the village sorcerer 
(bhopa) of the community Incidentally, the cluster of these 
songs includes the famous love tale of Usha Aniruddha of 
Hindu mythology In the Bhili dialect it 15 entitled Okhan 
Androop The story of Dhola-Maru also finds a place in 
Bhil folklore Under the category of the Mandol songs of the 
Bhils, there is a ballad about Kasumar Damar, who seems to 
have been a favourite leader in the past In this narrative, a 
reference about King Bhoj of Dhar occurs at many places 
Interestingly enough, the legend of Kasumar Damar describes 
how the Bhils were uprooted from some place in times of 
famine, and came to settle in the jungles around Dhar district 

Songs attributed to the river Mahi are pure ballads which have 
been deeply absorbed in the Bhil folklore 


According to the legends, Mahi 1s the daughter of the sweat 
that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the king of Ujjain 
Another legend explains the name thus A young Guar woman 
was churning curds one day An importunate lover, of whom 
she had tried to rid herself, but who would not be denied, 
found her thus engaged, and his attention becoming unbearable, 
the girl threw herself into the pot She was at once turned 
into water, and a clear stream flowed from the jar and, wander- 
ing down the hill-side, formed the Mahi or ‘curd’ river 4 


For the Bhils, the river Mahi 1s a celebrated spirit Ptolemy has 


2 Ibid, pp 101-02 
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mentioned this river as Mophis and Periplus has called 1t Mais 


The river has given rise to the term Meh was—a hill strong- 
hold—and Mehwasi—a turbulent or thieving person The 
word was Mahivasi a dweller on the Mah: and in Mughal 
times was imported into Delhi by the army and 1s used by 
Muhammadan writers as a general term to denote hill chiefs 
and those living in mountain fastnesses ! 


Two decades ago, this author collected a specimen of the Mahi 
legend from Jhabua district With a little difference the impor- 
tunate lover 1s substituted here by the father-in-law of the Guar 
girl The text of the song 1s being produced below followed by 
an explanation in English 


Kaludi ne Bhurt dhawedawe Gujyaredi 
Kaludi ne Bhuri dhawedawe 
Haudi ne Baud: pani salya O Gujaredi 
Haudi ne Baudi pani salya 


Khankha me lhdan hai rupa bewada O Guared 
Hathan ma lidan hat suna sumelt 

Bewadya to melyan sarwar pale O Guyaredt 
Sumeli melt hat sampa dale 


Bedula bhari ne pasan pharya O Gujaredi 
Bedula bhari ne pasan pharya 
Bedula melan hai sunna paledi O Guyaredi 
Bedula melya hat sunna paled: 


Gaya na beda ma gola ghume O Guaredt 
Gaya na weda ma gola ghume 


Sasarajyt aana lewa aya O Guyared: 
Sasaraji aana lewa aya 
Lidi bawaliya na whe O Gwared: 


*Ibid, pp 101-02 
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Lidt wanaha na vhe 
Bada bada parwat phod: nakina O Gujared: 
Bada bada parwat phod: nakhja 


Aidya na baida ada phersa O Guwaredi 
Jai to kan wa hhare samandar 


The language of the song 1s mixed Bhili where ‘S’ is pronounced 
as “‘H’ and ‘ch’ as ‘s’ It 1s nearer corrupt Gujarati, coloured 
by Malwi expressions The meaning of the above text 1s as 
under 


Gujari1 milks her favourite dark and brown coloured she- 
buffaloes—Kalur1 and Bhur1 

O she milks the she-buffaloes—Kalun and Bhuri 

O then comes the Gujari’s mother-in-law 

With her she goes to fetch water 

Under her arm rests a silver pot and hangs a golden sumel: 
(chumli—a cloth pad-ring to balance a water-pot over the head) 
in her right hand 

Gujari places the pitcher near the river bank and throws the 
chumli over a branch of a Champa tree 

She fills the pot with water and thereafter returns home with 
her mother-in-law 

O she returns home with the water pot 

Gujari now places the pot on a golden water-stand 

And as usual gets busy with the churning of curd 

The churning-pole moves this way and that way in the earthen 
pot near a cow-shed 

O it moves fast in the earthen pot 

And lo, here comes her father-in-law to take her home 

© comes her father-in-law to fetch her back 

Absorbed 1n her own she fails to notice his arrival 
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So engrossed in churning of curd that her wimple slips off 
the body 

O she fails to see him coming 

He comes up to the doorsill 

Though she continues her unmindfulness for her father-in- 
law 

And suddenly realises of her bare body 

O God! Hard it was to pull the cloth over the head 

And unbearable it was to stand the wanton look of the old man 

O she throws herself into the earthen pot 

The pot smashes and the curd flows out (she turns into clear 
stream) 

The stream breaks through gigantic mountains 

Gujari (now the curd river) surmounting many a hurdle in her 
way runs fast, 

She ne.ther stops nor looks back, until she merges with the 
waves of the salt sea 


The narrative about Bhartrahari, the philosopher-king who 
renounced his kingdom to lead a life of renunciation in quest 
of the eternal, has certain overtones of the Gopichander gan of 
Bengal The ballad is widely sung by wandering munstrels of 
the Nath cult The Malwi version of the song—Pingla Jhurapo— 
relates to the dialogue between Raja Bhartrahari and his wife, 
Ran Pingla, who entreats her husband not to renounce the world 
and leave her 

Of recent origin 1s the Lay of Prince Chain Singh of Nar- 
singhgarh It 1s a short ballad describing how the prince fought 
against the Britishers in 1827 at Sehore, and finally how he met his 
tragic death along with his two companions, Haidar Khan and 
Bahadar Khan The DhAargardi is again worthy of reference here 
This ballad sings of the episodes of the mutiny around Dhar, 
a small town near the famous monuments of Mandu, and relates 
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some historical deeds of Bakhtawar Singh of Amzera who was 
later hanged by the Britishers at Indore 

A peculiar narrative called Balabau is widely sung to a plaintive 
tune by the womenfolk of the countryside of Malwa Like some of 
the gypsy folk-songs of the West, the Balabau 1s close to the motif 
of the foundation sacrifice’, which was probably in practice in 
the early times A similar song was recorded by Devendra 
Satyarthi from the Punjab The song 1s identified as The Bride 
and the Well Wehave another song touching the same motif, 
Rulla di Kool, from Kashmir In Malwa, it 1s said that the song 
acquired 1is name three hundred years ago after the village 
Balon of Shajapur district In Nimad, too, we find an identi- 
calsong Thereis a belief that childless women are blossomed if 
they worship the lake of this village The song 1s also treated 
as a song that brings rain 

During the reign of Ahilya Bai Holkar, the Lavan: singers of 
Nimad were inspired by Khanderao, a devotee from Mahara- 
shtra The ballad about Khanderao could be heard along the 
banks of the Narbada soon after the harvest season 

This author happened to collect a mytho-romantic type of 
ballad from the Kanyar tribe of acrobats near Shajapur The 
ballad 1s partly historical in intent and sings about a Kanjar 
girl, Byori, who refuses to comply with the evil intentions of one 
of the rulers of Narwargarh 

Exquisite in description 1s the ballad about a boat that sank 
with several people, over a century back, in the river Narbada, 
near Khalghatin Nimad The motifs explicit, 1e¢, the tragedy 


FOLK POETRY 


A written song has been described in a Gond riddle as a black 
seed sown in a white field In contrast to this mddle, an unwritten 
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song for a Bundelkhand: peasant, 1s like along thread, one end 
of which 1s tied to the heart None of the latter kind was ever 
written and none of it was recited as a composed piece This 18 
because the oral poetry or the traditional folk-songs always re- 
mained conditioned to music and dance Some of the folk-songs 
are really excellent in spirit and text as compared to written poetry 
The tribal poetry of the central part of the country exalts in 
beauty and symbolism Even the simple folk-songs of the 
agrarian Communities are unmatched in their passionate delt- 
neation and direct image technique The store of this poetry 
cannot be neglected as mere songs of the unsophisticated people 
Dr Verrier Elwin apprehended a ‘great future’ for this treasure, 
if it continues to grow He writes 


When I first went to live in a tribal village in MP twenty- 
seven years ago, I expected to meet with poverty, with disease 
and with ignorance I certainly never thought that I would be 
inspired and delighted through all these years by revelations 
of poetic spirit [ had studied English Literature at Oxford 
and all my life I had a passion for poetry, and 1t was a wonder- 
ful thing to find even among the so-called, and so-wrongly 
called backward people, a kind of poetry that in its simplicity, 
charm and subtlety was worthy to be included in the poetic 
tradition of the world} 


Whether the folk poetry should be considered worthy of 
literature or not, 1t matters little The important thing is the 
continuous process that retains the human values, for which 
this poetry never suffered Only this particular element gives 
this form more liveliness and warmth than anything else 

It 1s through the words of the folk-songs that we screen the 
minds of the society which loves to keep centuries-old mulieu 


* “Indian Folk Poetry’ by V Elwin, Akashvani, March 15, 1959 
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via certain motifs and sentiments of the folkloristic sphere. 
Though conscious about the fast-changing world around, this 
societ} in a Wav, 1S more rigid in the inner folds of its thought 
process Changes do occur in respect of values affecting econo- 
mic life, but not in the very roots of human emotions that are 
knitted with ritualistic and traditional things The stylistic be- 
haviour and the elements of the interdependert relationships 
in folklore hardly vanish unless a devastation of a big amount of 
any civilization takes place or, atleast, a bulk of human habr- 
tants merges into population of a different setting 

Fortunately, no such change ever occurred in Madhya Pradesh 
Neither the people frequently moved out of their regions nor did 
rural settlements witness incidents and upheavals They never 
bothered about the surface happenings Their basic attitude 
remained uninterfering, and for a long time they attuned to the 
popular saying, Kou Narap Hou Hame Ka Hani—whosoever 
be the hing, 1t matters us nothing! It 1s, therefore, the folk-songs of 
Madhya Pradesh that represent the true picture of the traditional 
patterns of the life of the people 


Symbolism, Love and Beauty 


Symbolism 1s a striking factor 1n oral poetry For the people 
of Chhattisgarh, a diamond is something rare and beautiful 
It 1s a precious stone for the people of Rewa and Panna districts 
also In their songs it features as a symbol of beauty In the 
love songs of Malwa the diamond-image has very little place A 
woman's beauty lies n her perfect figure She should be like a 
finished statue (a murat)—a doll (putl) Her voice should have 
the cooing of the cuckoo and her hair should hang down pro- 
fusely to her knees She should dazzie like a flame, her eyes 
should be black and large, and bedecked with all sorts of orna- 
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ments Awoman’s‘ colour should usually be light But nich 
golden brown of many Gond women 1s equally attractive” } 
Motherhood adds to a womans beauty more than many 
other things A Malwi woman prefers to be graceful with 
regard to the various duties she peforms as daughter, beloved 
wife and mother The following synonyms reveal the image of 
a Malwi woman in folk-songs she has been mentioned as 
Vurwan (the consort of the legendary prince Dhola), Maruni 
(bewitching), Sugant (well-mannered), Gort (blonde or faur- 
complexioned), Ghari (housewife), Lad: (bride), Parni (married), 
Kaman: (ensnarer), Suhagan (a happily married woman whose 
husband 1s alive), Rang Bhini (colourful), NaAharali (coquettish), 
Mojani (infatuating), Dabar-Naini (lake-eyed), Manetan (self-con- 
scious), Mithbol: (sweet-tongued), Rat-rizavan (night’s sprite), 
etc She looks charming in Lugada (unstitched piece of cloth 
used as coverlet} or Odani (wimple) With a Chol: (bodice or 
blouse) over her breasts and a Ghagra (a pleated skirt touching 
her toes) nicely tied to her slender waist, she becomes attractive 
She should have long and curly hair in contrast to her golden- 
brown complexion and captivating eyes, compared to the sliced- 
halves ofa mango With all these qualities she is not considered 
perfect unless she possesses a chiselled figure full of joban? 


(youth) 


The beauty tradition of the Malwa woman dates back to 
Roopmati who belonged to Sarangpur which is the heart of 
Malwa And the opiate tradition too dates back to her 
Baz Bahadur 1s the first recorded victim of the narcotic, that 1s, 
the Malwa woman And the songs that their love story made 
echo and re-echo today from the silvery Narbada, across the 


1 Folk Songs of Chhattisgarh, p 40 
*T S Ehot’s ‘juvenescence’ conveys the exact meaning of this word. 
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fertile valley of Nimad, over the Rewa Aund and the ancient 
water works of Mandu to the battle-field and folk-songs of 
Sarangpur run like leit-motif through lifein Malwa But times 
have changed The leisure so necessary for dalliance has 
vanished but the narcotic still exists in the eyes and breath 
of a thousand Roopmatis and takes toll of a thousand Bay 
Bahadurs ! 


The twin reflections once abode 
In those delighted eyes of mine 
That now, bereft of all thy love unpeopled pine? 


Privilege of Motherhood 


A pregnant woman needs tender care and attention It 1s her 
privilege Folk-songs relating to various aspects of pregnancy 
refer to interesting symbolism The Satnamus of Chhattisgarh 
sing chant-like songs to avert the danger of miscarriage Quite 
a good number of songs bear traditional description of a pregnant 
woman’s state of mind After conception, ‘she is pure’ till the 
first month 1s over She desires her husband more often 1n the 
second month The third month reveals her craving and in the 
fourth month she looks forward for the Sindauri rite (confined to 
Chhattisgarh) 1n which she 1s ceremonially fed 1n a close gathering 
of friends and near relatives The fifth month refers to her inquisi- 
tiveness and 1n the sixth and seventh months the expectant mother 
begins to think about the sex of the child There 1s a common 
superstition if a snake happens to see an eight-month pregnant 


‘Malwa Sketches’ by Rao Raja R G Rajwade, Jayay: Pratap, Madhya 
Bharat Inauguration Number, Gwalior 

2 Translation of a poem known to be composed by Roopmati Quoted 
from The Lady of the Lotus by L M Crump, London, 1926 
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woman, she goes blind The ninth month 1s always critical A 
song about the delivery, from Chhattisgarh, illustrates the 


situation 


Moon of the ninth month casts its shadow 
How weary 1s the life within, when it sees its dark prison 
It struggles to be free and make its camp on earth ! 


Songs associated with the time of delivery usually describe 
anxiety and restlessness of the woman A Malwi song narrates 


Kulbahu leans at the door frame 
Anguished with pain she asks 
Who will take care of me? 
My father-in-law 1s a royal dignitary 
My mother-in-law is a store—never empty 
Who will take care of me? 


For safe delivery some country methods are used in the villages 
to comfort the woman But superstitions are obviously un- 
avoidable Dr Elwin mentions a humorous incident “A 
Brahmin gave a Gond woman a railway ticket, telling her to 
wash it and drink the water, whereupon she would be delivered 
with the speed of a train ’” 

Now the moment comes There 1s a closet behind a large 
room where her husband sleeps “I will wake him,” saysa Malw:z 
woman “Wake, wake my lord, leave this room, O dear ”’ 

Then, there are songs which provide graphic description of 
how labour pains start and the husband 1s asked to fetch a mid- 


wife 


1 Folk Songs of Chhattishgarh p 5 
*Ibid, p 7 
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Father-in-law 15 asleep in the yard 
Mother-in-law 1s asleep in the verandah 
My little denar is in his coloured palace 
Wake, wake sister-in-law 

There is pain in my belly 

Send for the mid-wife } 


Under the circumstances a mid-wife 1s the most important 
person in a village But now the old mid-wife’s methods are 
gradually vanishing Only the songs bear images of the past 
and, particularly in this connection, the extreme desire for a male 
child If a woman gives birth to a female child the music and 
jubilation disappear It 1s an exception that 1n Chhattisgarh 
the birth of a female child—dauhi—is not considered bad In 
one of the folk-songs mixed feelings of parents are expressed in 
these words 


I would bear a son 

Outside the house sounds a drum 
Inside cries the girl 

Worry not my lord 

Bud of the sunflower shall be her name 


Marriage and Love 


The series of marriage-songs start with invocation to Ganpati 
or Vinayak, the elephant-headed god These songs describe the 
arrival of the god at the bride’s or the bridegroom’s house He 
comes viewing the activity of the vicinity In Malwi songs he 1s 
shown as accompanying the women to the astrologer’s house and 
helping them 1n buying clothes and ornaments Then follows the 


Ibid, p 7 
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set of songs that refers to the manner of invitation One of the 
rituals 1s the erecting of the wedding pavilion if it 1s the bride’s 
house When guests arrive, the bride s mother 1s anxious for her 
brother who 1s supposed to grace the occasion with all sorts of 
gifts 

The arrival of the bridegroom and his party 1s an important 
moment They are ceremonially greeted and a number of songs 
are sung During the wedding various other songs are also 
rendered, narrating the beauty of the bride and the bridegroom 
Costumes, wedding crown, the bridegroom’s mare and many other 
things are described 1n these songs Lastly farewell songs are 
sung and the atmosphere 1s filled with sadness 

Before the actual wedding ceremony starts both the bride and 
the groom are anointed with oil and rubbed with Aaldi—turmeric— 
at their respective places Every time this ritual 1s performed 
songs are sung at both the houses Mehnd: (henna) paste 1s also 
applied to their hands and feet in traditional designs It 1s said 
that the deep red of the henna signifies love between the would-be 
couple The bunch of songs related to this rite express emotional 
feelings of the woman A peculiar mtual which 1s still observed 
in the rural parts of Malwa and Nimad is known as Kaman 
Kaman means magic ‘The word seems to have been derived 
from Kama—the Hindu god of love Songs concerning this 
rite are uttered when the bridegroom enters the bride’s house 

The fund of wedding-songs is very old Not only has it been 
retained by the agricultural communities since generations, but 
the tribal stock of the State has also preserved this treasure The 
Kamar wedding-songs are short and often addressed to the trum- 
peter The Gond and Bhumia songs of Chhattisgarh are usually 
rhymed Rich in content are the songs of Bastar tribes So are 
the wedding-songs of Bundelkhand area, meaningful to every 
word 

The wedding ceremony among the Maras 1s an elaborate pro 
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cess The ‘ceremonial fetching of the bride’ by the bridegroom 1s 
an essential practice found almost 1n every tribe with minor differ- 
ences Full recognition to the marriage 1s given on the comple- 
tion of seven circumambulations This trait has been adopted 
by most of the tribes of the State 

Produced below are a few examples of wedding-songs, drawn 
from different groups of people living in Madhya Pradesh 


Kamar songs 


The black bullock coughs 
Moharia, 1t coughs 
When she sees a man 

A girl smiles 


When you cut down a tree 
New shoots appear 

That pretty girl 

Is making signs to me 


Tomorrow my Raja we will go to Chura Marha: 
The grasshopper and the fly are going 

The great drums will sound 

And we will come home again ? 


Murta marriuge-songs 


It 1s a cart, if you know how to drive, boy 
It 1s a food, 1f you know how to eat, boy 
It 1s a path, 1f you know how to walk, boy 


1Ibid, pages 70, 73-4 
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It 1s a horse, 1f you know how to ride, boy 


Father, my father, come to me 

For J am going away to a stranger’s house 

Had I been a boy you would have brought a daughter 
to your own house 

But as I am a girl you send me away 

Had I been a boy, my wife and I would have stayed 
with you and made you happy 

But I must go away, and we both are sad 


Mother, my owr mother come to me 

Yesterday I was husking mice mn your house, 

I was sweeping the floor, fetching water from the well, 

Cooking food for you, plucking leaves for cups and plates 

But now I go away to a stranger’s house, and who will care for 
you? 

How lovingly you looked after me! 

But in this new house shall I find yoy or sorrow? 

When you come to see me shall I be able to give you so much 
as a cup of gruel” 

From today my games, my fun, my seeing you will end? 


Malwi songs 


Branches of betel shrubs went up to Udaipur 

Whereupon climbed the little bride 

Close went her father and asked, 

“Say my daughter, which type of bridegroom would you kke 
to have?” 


1 The Kingdom of the Young, pages 181 and 189-90 
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Don’t find out a tall husband, 

He would be named a bamboo, 

Search not a fair bridegroom, 

He would be taken as a firangi 

Don’t hold out a dwarf, 

He would be a laughing stoch— 

Much would he be ridiculed as Vaman 

Get me a husband like the Lord of Gokul, O father! 


Creepers of betel plant and leaves of pipal tree 
Let us join our hands, O bride! 

How 1s it possible, O lord, 

Watches my brother from a distance 

Put aside thy hand, O dear, 

My father sees us from the canopy 

Thy father 1s my father-in-law 

And the family my near relatives 

Hesitate not, O bride, 

Let us join our hands at the earliest 


The evening is pleasant 

Like a petal of keora flower 

The fair bride shines over the wooden seat 
Let us go and fix the wedding 

The fair bride shines over the seat 


The bridegroom sits after bath on a coloured seat 

Neither he asks for a moon-necklace nor does he desire to have 
a swift horse 

He wishes to marry the neighbour’s daughter, 

His heart is snared by her beauty 


Here comes the caravan of Banjaras 
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Which camps beneath a bar tree 

The bridegrooms tather buys turmeric 

His mothers joy knew no bound 

O bridegroom, apply a little turmeric that suits to your body 
The bridegroom will come from a distant land 

He will scatter the tiles of my palace 

He will smash the wits of mv father 


Why did you strike the drum O my young love? 
The drum roars 

And my palace resounds with music 

It echoes 1n the balcony 

it sounds in the attic 

It thunders in my private apartment 


© my bridegroom tarry your mare a while 

Let me say goodbye to my mother, O love 

What have you to do with the mother now, my bride? 
Come away and harken to your duties 

Near the big house are the tents of your daughter 

She goes to another land 

if you are prosperous, do bring me back my father 

O, my daughter, the wealth 1s less and more are the battles 
But to be sure we will bring you back 


The Cult of Sati 


Despite the regulation of the act claiming unlawful the practice 
of Sati (self-immolation of widow) by Lord William Bentinck in 
1829, the reverence for the cult did not disappear completely from 
the deep layers of folklore Satz has been generally extolled 
by the women of Malwa and Nimad, as the conception of Sati 
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also refers to ‘a good wife’ The relationship with a Satz woman 
was honoured in the societ. It was regarded as a matter of 
higher esteem and religious sanction 

Songs relating to the cult of Satz eventually connect the Indian 
women with the remnants of medieval outlook Though these 
songs are not m abundance, we come across some songs 
obviousl, attributed to the practice of Sati 

The two folk-songs which are being produced below represent 
the sentiments of a widow and her attachment to her deceased 
husband I am aware of a few more songs which are still in 
vogue in the interior of Malwa villages The songs grven below 
were recorded by this author some fifteen years ago in Sunders) 
village of Shajapur district The emotional conflict of a woman 
forsaking worldly comforts, while preparing to join her love on 
the pyre 1s quite human in all respects The songs are sung in 
a tone of lamentation 


(1) 


O my attendants, get me a spangle for my forehead 
My lord’s litter 1s getting detained for me 
beneath a sandal tree 
beneath a jasmine tree 


Get me a pai of anklets with gems studded in 
My lord’s litter 1s getting late for me 

beneath a sandal tree 

beneath a jasmine tree 


Get me a multi-coloured suag saree 
And bangles made of lac, O my attendants, 
My lord’s litter 1s getting detained for me 
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beneath a sandal tree 
beneath a jasmine tree 


O my close ones, do not part me with my lord, 
His litter 1s getting late on account of me 
beneath a sandal tree 

beneath a jasmine tree 


(2) 


The Sat: has arrived at the airy garden 

O Sati, what should we offer your sacred fire! 

Here we present you a betel leaf 

In what way did you cut off the bounds with your love’s 
parents? 

In what way did you leave your father and mother? 

O the daughter of a great man, here we offer you a betel 
leaf 


O Sat: mata, whose happy abode has crumbled to earth? 
My love’s happy abode has crumbled to earth 
O the daughter of a great man, we offer you a betel leaf 


In Malwa villages ntes are performed before memonial stones 
representing Sati These memorials are often seen on the out- 
skirts of village habitations The Satz memonials usually bear 
figures of the sun and the moon with the stars just above a female 
figure, representing Sati and a horse-rider, symbolizing her dead 
husband 

These memorial stones are instituted on square platforms 
They are worshipped by their respective kinsmen Every family 
in understood to have a Sez: in its history 
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Sati MEMORIAL STONES 


A different kind of memorial stones 1s called Paliya These 
stones are erected on the spots where people are either killed in 
encounters or meet with unnatural death The Sati memorials 
should not be confused with the institution of Paliya as the 
latter has different songs to commemmorate their proud 
possessors 


Cradle Songs 


The lullaby or the cradle song, whose synonyms in Madhya 
Pradesh are Halo (Malwa), Halra (Nimad), Lalan (Bundel- 
khand) and Lor: (Chhattisgarh), seems to be an earliest form of 
musical utterance, developed from meaningless lilts to mean- 
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ingful rhymirg It1sa most primary sort of folk-song that unfolds 
initially into pleasant illogicality’, as expressed by Rabindranath 
Tagore The rocking of the cradle naturally evohes the mother 
to allow her fancies to glide over the lyrical rhapscdies Dr Verrier 
Elwin and Shamrao Hivale have recorded en episodic tale round 
which lullabies or nursery rhymes hase grown in the Maikal 
Hills of the State 


Long ago there lived an old widow who had an only son He 
took service with a Lamana and was always away on tours 
with the bullocks He married a very beautiful girl A few 
days after the marriage, the boy had to go away on his master’s 
business As soon as he had gone, his mother turned the 
young wife and her little brother out of the house Thev 
made a little hut of leaves under the mango tree and stayed 
there 1n miserable poverty The girl was pregnant and when 
the child was born she sent her brother to get the necessary 
ceremonial food from her mother-in-law The old woman 
prepared rice and curry of a cobra, cutting it up into hittle 
pieces so that 1t would look like fish She put this in leaf- 
cups and sent it on the boy’s head Rai Gidhani, the vulture, 
came sweeping down from the sky and carried away all the food 
from the boy’s head except one little bit of rice that stuck to his 
hair When he reached the hut, the girl was greatly concerned 
and sa.d Let me see if Rai Gidhani has hurt yourhead As 
she was examining it, she saw the scrap of rice and was so 
hungry that she ate it Immediately the strong poison of the 
cobra turned her legs into the tail of a she-cobra and she found 
herself a woman in the upper part of her body and from her 
waist downwards a snake She went to live in an ant-hill 
nearby and used to come out to feed her child and then glide 
back to the ant-hill In her absence, her little brother would 
swing the child to and fro and sing the song 
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The swing goes to and fro, my baby 

Among tne mango branches 

Your father has gone away 

With his laden bullocks, little son, 

Your mother has become the she-cobra of the ant-hull, 
The swing goes to and fro 

Among the mango branches? 


Lullabies are everywhere very much common intheme They 
are fresh with feelings and blessings for the child They trans- 
port the simple joy of the mother to the child who rather cares 
for the soothing refrains which put him to sleep under her soft 
caresses May it be of any language, a cradle song does not 
differ in concept and form 

Here 1s an illustration of a lullaby from Malwa 


Halo re nana hul re 

The cap of my child 1s ever new, 

His father 1s far away in the next province, staying 1n a castle 
of Gujarat 

The night 1s dark and cloudy 

My child wears a new cap tucked with tassels and pearls 

It looks nice on his head that 

Gives me pleasure to the core of my heart 


In contrast to this example, follows a cradle song from 
Chhattisgarh 


O-ey O-ey O-ey my mother, my father 
My diamond, my heart, my wealth 
Who has hurt you? 


1 Folk Songs of the Maikal Hills by Elwin and Hivale, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1944 
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Ho re ho re \et sleep come, sleep come 
I will never beat you, my father 

My water-pot, my cooking-pot 

My little bird, let sleep come 

Sleep, sleep, sleep 


RIDDLES 


Riddles depend on metaphors They import not only conven- 
tional types, but also imbibe a major pattern of the stylistic 
speech and element of concealment ‘“‘Their aim 1s to provide 
ordinary objects with remote and exact associations—to make 
images which will e.ther startle with their vitality or amuse by 
their oddness or accuracy” } 

Since Vedic times to the present day the tradition of the riddle 
is continuous It 1s an unending source of folklore Unlike 
other forms, the indigenousness of the riddle 1s clinched with the 
spirit of borrowing and blending in such a way from inteidepen- 
dent traditions and cultures that the roots of the riddle can safely 
be scented into Hindu scriptures In the Mahabharata and the 
Jatakas too we find prototypes of the present-day riddle Some of 
the synonyms like Brahmodaya Pravahlika, Kuta, Gudha, Hiaha, 
Prahelika, etc , very often occur in Sanskrit and Jain literatures, 
and their frequent mention in various treatises on rhetorics even- 
tually directs us to probe into this particular tradition of oral 
literature 

It has been observed that tribes keep rigidity to their own stock 
of riddles Things associated in Gond riddles may identically 
have their occurrence in the dialects of the Oraons of Raigarh and 
Surguja The tongues of the Hill Maras and the Bhils may also 
echo the same objects in their own stock of mddles Ordinary 


1 The Blue Grove, p 177 
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things like an oil amp, an axe a cobra, adrum, a chilli, a turban, 
a hen a wasp, a grindstone, the eye, an arrow, the moon, the sun 
and the stars, an ant, the sight, a coconut, etc, are commonly, 
exercised in riddles through their inairect mention or by exposing 
their positive qualities and characteristic movements Riddle- 
making or the game of riddlesis a hind of Dhandha, meaning 
a work, for a Gond Adrvas 

On the occasion of Diwali, the Bhils of Alirajpur and Jhabua 
recite the Heeda, the legendary song that involves the riddle in 
the opening lines Dr Durga Bhagwat has named this kind of a 
trait as ‘stylistic catch” The Heeda is not an exception even to 
the general motif of the folk-songs that carry question-imbibing 
answers But the more glaring types of the Bhil riddles are Pilt 
or Piuli and Add: Here are two illustrations 


J Aankad bankhad lakri 
ghadyaryo ast ghadi 
jo legyo Lanka tor 


A twisted piece of wood, hit so far that it destroyed Lanka 
(A gun) 


2 Galu galu ne galja pase karu ne 


Though not very often I go to the eyes, 1f gone, never I come out. 
(Lamp-black) 


In the Gonds and the Pradhans of Mandla district, riddles are 
posed to the bridegroom to test his intelligence It is a con- 
vention that such riddles should not be left unanswered When 
a son-in-law arrives at his father-in-law’s place for the first time 
in Malwa and Nimad villages to fetch his wife, he 1s also con- 
fronted with all sorts of riddles and riddle-songs These riddles 
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and songs excel in verbal beauty and epigrammatic utter- 
ances Mans of them flicker with the contents of the old 
Prahelihas 

At marriage occasions or ceremonial gatherings women amuse 
themselves by singing the Pars: (or the Pyalz) or reciting composi- 
trons addressed to male members especially to the son-in-law or 
his father, for suitable answers Failing to answer, one 1s cond1- 
troned to pay a double fine or extend a sumptuous dinner Male 
members are ridiculed by fantastic remarks in Malwa Jo barta 
ni buze, wu gam balai (one who does not answer my riddle 1s a 
low-caste being) Chatar samjhi jaye, murakh phiri phirt jave 
(the wise knows my riddle, the fool turns away), Jo buce nu 
marad, ganwar gota khave (one who answers my riddle is a 
potent man, the gawky floats in vain), Buzo mahari parsi mi to 
hare ghar ki nar (respond to my nddle or else be deprived of your 
wife), Nar hari ne thanne jajo log kat kega (what a shame it would 
be when you would report to the police about the loss of your 
wife) and Jo barta mnt buze wu bhata men ko toto (one who fails 
to respond 1s like the stone of a heap) 

The Chhattisgarhi riddles (dhandha, kahini or janoval) include 
characteristic conditions peculiar to the region, eg, Jan more 
hana, chal more des Qf you understand my riddle then come 
along to my country), Ye kahini te jan lev, ta ave apan deva (un- 
less you answer my middle, you cannot go to your house), Jaun 
na jane tekhar nakela kata (whosoever fails to answer, his nose 
would be chopped off), etc Such conditions are always buckled 
with the words of riddles They are humorously uttered to 
tease the other party 

Things close to the villagers’ mmnds—domestic articles, parts of 
the body and their functions, animals, reptiles and such-lke 
things—generally occur m Chhattisgarhi nddles A few instances 
came to my notice where prominent towns, viz , Raipur, Ratanpur, 
Bilaspur, etc , have been treated as the theme of the mddles Also 
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the personalities of local importance captured the imagination 
of the riddle-makers of this part of the State 

In a filled tank, a deer stands’ (talay bhar\o, haran hhadyo) 1s 
a Malwi riddle, the answer to which is an oil-lamp The Nimadi 
counterpart to this riddle 1» Aso kaso pavano maya, ghar ma 
suto angna pay (What a strange guest, he sleeps in the house 
stretching his legs upto the courtyard) More interesting parallels 
are as follows ‘A small bird soaks up a pool’, ‘the champa 
blossoms 1n a small tank’, ‘with one ear of a corn the house 1s 
full’, etc 

An oil-lamp 1s a widespread subject It 1s a popular symbol 
which frequently appears in folk poetry The riddles of this 
category seem to have 


bearing on the famous tale from the Panchatantra in which the 
eges of the Tittibhi or the lap-wing bird are swallowed up by 
the sea The bird threatens to dry up the sea by emptying it 
drop by drop with her beak All birds come to help her in her 
gigantic endeavour Ultimately with the divine interven- 
tion the sea-god 1s compelled to give up the eggs The victory 
of a small bird has become proverb.,al in Indian lore 


A strange custom existing m some of the Hindu communities 
in Madhya Pradesh 1s that the married couples do not call each 
other by name As a result of this taboo, a category of riddle- 
like couplets came into usage 


On special auspicious occasions like religious undertakings, 
ceremonies connected with fulfilment of vows, ceremonies like 
marriage, child-birth etc, the taboo 1s ceremonially broken 
Hemchandra in his work Desimammala describes a special 
festive occasion, the Laja, on which the newly-weds have to 
utter each other’s mames ceremonially The name-riddle 1s a 
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device which helps and decorates the utterance of the name 
It 1s a maze of words and the name to be uttered hangs some- 
where init This riddle does not give a single well-knit image 
like the recreative riddle No compactness of structure 1s 
expected The maze-likhe arrangement helps the superstition 
that the name hidden 1n it, though obvious to those who are 
close by, should not be heard and caught by the God of Death 
On the ceremonial occasions, however, the name utterance 
forms an essential feature of the ritual ! 


This custom infiltered in the Hindus of Madhya Pradesh, 
probably, through the Maharashtrians during the Maratha rule 
Dr Bhagwat writes 


To me it seems to be sociologically very important The 
riddle seems to be like the various magical fo1mulae which the 
local magicians in rural India employ 1n the cure of a disease or 
it 1s like the housewife’s household chants for warding off the 
evil eye In verbal structure and spirit it resembles those 
spells There are many household charms as well, such as the 
charm of averting the evil eye and protecting the baby, the 
charm of sleep, charm to please the well-spirits, etc , and the 
name-riddles clearly belong to this category It1s a protective 
magic act and its function 1s unmistakably to prolong the life of 
the marriage-partner by dispelling the unseen evil forces 
which tend to harm him or her These days men have given 
up this lengthy course of uttering the wife’s name The women 
have, however, retained it ? 


The taboo for uttering names and 1ts ceremomal breaking 1s, of 
course, an interesting aspect of folklore In this context the cus- 


1 The Riddle in Indian Life Lore and Literature, p 52 
2Ibid, pp 54-55 
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tom of giving a newly-wed bride another name on her arrival at 
the husband’s house should be looked into For a period of one 
or two years in the peasant class of Malwa and Nimad, and to a 
certain extent in Bundelkhand, the taboo 1s observed not tocall a 
child by his proper name Even the tribals use nicknames for 
their babies for some period In the Murias of Bastar, the mem- 
bers of the Ghotul institution are given different titles when they 
join the dormitory These titles are used only within the walls of 
the Ghotul while addressing each other Outside the institution 
the Ghotul-names are not revealed Concealment of name is 
a popular motif in Indian folklore 

The Kalgi-turra of Nimad 1s worthy of notice as it 1s a category 
of mddle-weaved poetry When the Kalgi-turra contest 1s ar- 
ranged the singers are divided into two parties—the Kalgi-group 
(representing the Prakrt1) and the Turra-group (the Purusha 
aspect) Or the parties may be named as Shiva and Shakti 
In the contest one party flings some theological or cosmological 
questions at the other party to answer back in verse-form 
Question-imbibed folk-songs in this contest clearly include the 
riddle element in a diffused form The ritualistic bearing of such 
songs 1s very direct Songs portraying conversation between 
husband and wife or lovers often reveal the traits of the nddle 
They also link their origin with the Vedic poetry An example 
of a Nimadi folk-song—Supano—has been appended at the end 
for reference The riddle has its synonym in Tarnu or Tarnai 
Barta in Nimadi 

The intermingling of popular riddles reflects the full view of the 
mind of the society in general Country-folk everywhere in the 
world copy their close neighbours or the class of people with 
whom they come in contact Thus, there is every justzfication 
to the diffusion of riddles over a region where divergent cultures 
meet The best illustration in this connection would be the 
Central Indian stock of nddles which has considerable number of 
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variants in the languages extending over to the adjoining states 
Besides Supano—the riddle folk-song—referred to above the 
reader would find some more illustrations of the riddles popular 
in the major dialects of Madhya Pradesh at the end of this volume 


PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


The proverb 1s traditionally the best known form 1n folklore 
It has been realised as a gist of common men’s experiences Popu- 
larly known by the local terms—Hana, Kahara, Kahini (Chhattis- 
garhi) or Kewat (Malwi) or Ahane (Bundelkhand1)—in Madhya 
Pradesh, the proverbs, in general, prevail upon crisp sentences or 
maxims It 1s a saying a distilled knowledge accepted as an 
advice or counsel Archer Taylor defines “‘A proverb 1s a terse 
didactic statement that 1s current in tradition’ Though belong- 
ing to the oral transmission, proverbs have drawn the attention 
of printed literature almost at the first instance 

In the dialects of Madhya Pradesh proverbs and sayings are 
immensely popular People frequently use them to satirize one 
another or camouflage figuratively, they express profound truths 
and philosophise facts and conclusions More so, they continue 
to compare or create situational humour by quoting suitable 
proverbs 

Typical proverbs from the State will serve to illustrate the 
contents and style of this form of oral literature 


1 Karam bina khano, ne bhag bina saga ni mile 
No food without effort, no relations without luck 
2 Hath pherya ki lachmi, jiva pherya ko daladdar 
Fortune favours work, poverty follows negligence 
3 Gort ka gun balam jane 
Only a husband knows his wife’s habits 
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Amba nimbu bantva gal dab\a ras de 

A mango a lemon and a monevlender give the juice when 
pressed at the nech 

Nahya ha bal, ne khayva ha gal m chhipe 

Har never hide the wash, cheeks never conceal the feeding 
Chor he ma chhane rove 

A thief’s mother weeps aside 

Gojara ha pap se pipal bale 

Because of a goyara’s sin a pipal has to burn? 

Gat diwali gaye heeda 

What 1s the use singing Heeda when Dinali 1s over? 
Bhari gad: men supara ko kai bhar 

A winnowing basket 1s not a load in a loaded cart 
Maria bina sarag mi dikhe 

The heaven could not be experienced unless you die 
Jena samhlai bhavani, tavani na ghayni ua gavai lavani 
Only that one who has managed the sowing, goading and 
harvesting 1n time, could enjoy to sing Lavani 

Aakash kha kat khamba thody lagyaj 

The sky has no pillars 

Tonglyo tonglyaj taraf nave 

The knee bends towards the knee 

Admi ki jaban ne gadi ko chak 

A man’s tongue and a cart wheel take no time to turn 
Lattha maryo pani dut ni hoya 

A striking stick cannot divide water 

Khoto paiso ne khoto beto, bakhat pe kam aavai 

A bad comm and a bad son are both useful in times of need 
Bat na whal mikalai jay tava adbati ne 

A passed remark and a wind never come back 


+ There 1s a superstition that wherever a goyara (a kind of large lizard) 
sits, 1t draws the lightning, over a tree 1n particular 
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Kuhar sabarawe apan puchni 

A dog admires his own tail 

Kukar bhunke hajar hatht chale bajar 

A thousund dogs bark when an elephant passes through 
a bazar 

Sat sandentye dehhaja 

Reality shmes even in the moonlight 

Dhaho to aakine leo, dob: done leo 

Buy a bull after driving and a cow after milking 

Vihario vamun bokdu khay 

A frightened brahmin may eat a goat 

Dhol no soro gadyont mare 

Ne bhii no soro rod\o ni mare 

The son of a drummer doesn’t die of singing, the son of 
a Bhil doesn’t die of crying 

Ek kaglo mare te ho thahdyana heng hale 

If a crow dies, the horns of hundreds of cows move in 
pleasure 


VI FOLK MUSIC AND DANCE 


THE HERITAGE OF FOLK MUSIC and community dances continues 
to be an integral part of the rural and tribal inhabitants of Madhya 
Pradesh Despite changing values and growing industrialisation, 
the people of the State have succeeded in retaining most of their 
genuine folk music and the dance-forms in their pristine beauty 


FOLK. MUSIC 


As a good deal of repository of old traditions and rituals, the bulk 
of the folk music of Madhya Pradesh comes from the tribal areas 
Bastar, the land of the famous Muria and Sing Maria tribes, 
is known for its haunting melodies While travelling with Dr 
Elwin 1n this region, Walter Kaufmann happened to write many 
of the dance-songs and drum rhythms of the Muria Gonds, 1n 
1941 In the Mura music, he found a sort of ‘purity and inte- 
grity’ To him, the tunes were ‘straight, delightful, smpressive 
and very old’ He also noticed in the Muria music Mongolian 
affinities and * the curious yodel of the Relo chorus reminded him 
of Tibetan songs and even of those of the Pacific Islands’ Dr 
Elwin states 


The Muria seem to distinguish tunes and songs mainly by the 
different rhythms of their choruses When the songs are sung 
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antiphonally one party heeps the tune going and the other sings 
the words ‘One ploughs the tune, the other follows sowing 
the seed *’ Sometimes the Muria called the theme of a song, the 
lekhna and the chorus, whichis generally a variation of the word 
Relo, 1s called the roche or teA The Relo chorus, for all its 
apparent verbal monotony, 1s capable of much subtle variation 
in tune and rhythm ‘Typical choruses are these 


Rere loyo rere la rerela 

Rere loyo rere rela rela 

O rere loyo rela rela 

Re re loyo re rela 

Re re loyo rerela 

O rerela rela rela rerela rela 
rererela rerela 1ela rerelo o} 3 


The Relo 1s a remarkable type of the Muria song Every 
young man must respond toits call It1is an everlasting favourite 
with the Muria boys and girls Thev may sing the Re/o on any 
occasion The girls take the initiative which 1s never ignored 
by the counter-sex 


For six months or one full year 
Pll keep my eyes on you 

I want you to be a girl serene 
Not stupid like a buffalo 


The music of the Hill Marias and the Bhils is full of short 
scales Crooning is not rare in the music of the Abujhmar tribe 
The Murias of North Bastar generally sing with a high-pitched 
voice, sometimes using five to six notes It 1s evident that the 
music and dance are interdependent among these tribes Surpri- 


1The Kingdom of the Young, pp 173-74 
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singly enough, the Munas the Sing Marias, the Bhils and the 
Korkus do not share the common traits of their traditional music, 
with the exception that the Gonds seem to have certain common 
layers overlapping with the Murias They have melodies of 
short ambitus with occasional move to the octave This reminds 
Alain Danielou, the French musicologist, of the ‘musical forms’ 
found in Papua, Africa and Central Formosa 

In the surrounding villages of Jagdalpur, the Leja song has 
a significant place The Leja probably has its origin with the 
send off’ ritual to some dear one Literally, the Leja means 
‘take 1t’, which would have been the initial wish of the ‘send off” 
ritual Many of the Leja songs are lengthy The rhyming line— 
Leja, leja, leyja—just serves as a relic ard could be recited to 
unfold any song The recitative line seldom has any affinity 
with the actual song It merely helps to enhance the form of the 
song These Leja songs, in their texts, may be about a bnght-eyed 
girl, a hot summer night, the rainy season, harvest grievances, 
satires on life, women of easy virtue, poverty or police atro- 
cities Any subject could be the theme For instance, here 1s a 
satire on the police 


Leja, leja, leja 

I will prepare a pickle 
And if it goes wrong 

I will report it to the police 


The Bhatra and the Panka classes of the Adivasi population 
sing numerous Leja songs Quoted below is an illustration of 
a Bhatra Leja 


Leja re leja leja leja re 
White flower 
There 1s none like you 
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From a great crowd 
I choose you 


Apart from the Relo and the Leja songs, the land of Bastar 
13 known for the Chait Parab and the Dhankul songs The 
former is of the seasonal category, while the latter 1s associated 
with the invocation to the goddess Danteshwar1 

The stock of the traditional music of Chhattisgarh 1s semi 
tribal in texture It has many traces of tribal phrases woven 
into the fabric of 1ts own music Durectly, the music of Chhattis- 
garh is not fully agricultural in tts socio-perspective There has 
been much of cultural integration between the tribes living in the 
forest-clad areas of the region and the rural population which 
emerged later in the past 

The marriage-songs of the Kamars are generally short Many 
of them are addressed to the trumpeter Moharia The Mohana 
is remembered even in the sound-effects, for which the Kamars 
have much fascination—XKuAi tu: tut moharia AuAri tur tut or Jay 
rama jay moharia jamu jav jama chui jay achhe 

The Dadaria of this region has a pattern of rhyming lines 
They are also called Ban-bhajans or Salho Sung by both men 
and women the Dadaria has a style of question-answer rendering 
Doha, the couplet, or the Birha 1s very close to the Dadaria form 

The basic structure of the songs from Bundelkhand rests on the 
medieval sentiments The musical compositions of the songs are 
simple and mgid They have a few dominant characteristics of 
rhyming phrases Both in Chhattisgarh and Bundelkhand, and 
to a little extent in Malwa and Nimad, people sing a number of 
folk-songs without class-cultural consciousness and clan rigidity 
Distinctively, the folk musical map of Madhya Pradesh has 
certain predominant features The people seldom confine them- 
selves to their own songs except when singing ntualistic songs and 
the ones related to wedding ceremonies The peasant class has 
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no taboo to sing popular songs of other racial groups Singing 
by participation 1s instinctive and unavoidable 

The Bundelkhand region and Baghelkhand—the land of the 
Baghelas—are known for their heroic deeds Hardaul 1s the 
popular deity of both these areas Though sem-historical in 
character, Lala Hardaul has recerved deep reverence 1n the 
contents of the folk music of Bundelkhand 

In course of time, songs of Isuri, the poet came into promi- 
nence among the people of this region His four-lined composi- 
tions (Chaukaria Phag) have become part and parcel of the folk 
musical tradition of the region stretching down to Bhopal 
Similarly, in Nimad, songs attributed to Singa and Daluy: are 
very much alive The ballads about Chhatrasal and the Rani of 
Jhansi, though of later origin, have also become one with the 
existing folk music As compared to the seasonal songs—the 
Saire, the Rachhre, the Malare, the Bilvari, the Goten, the Rawle— 
and the children’s songs—the Mamutia and the Suwta—the music 
of Bundelkhand 1s not of much antiquity Many songs were 
reoriented from time to time Then, there are the romantic 
Led and the Pat songs The Par is associated with the Saira 
dance of the rainy season The Bambulia of Bundelkhand has 
religious fervour and 1s always sung by the people who go for 
ceremonial bath to distant rivers The song corresponds to the 
Batgamni of Mithila The Alha of Jagnik narrates the account 
of fifty-two battles fought by both Alha and Udal against Prithvi- 
raj of Delht The Alha reciters are known as Alhets They are 
considered the only experts of its text and music The rendering 
is subordinate to the theme With melodic vanations, the AlAa 
is more of the recitative type, but sung with gusto, the rhythm 
becoming fast towards the end of each chunk 

The dirges of Nimad are full of pathos, and the Sati songs of 
Malwa are haunted by sadness, while the Jogiras and the songs 
about Raja Bharthari1 and the folk devotional type of Sakhis 
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of Kabir sing of the transient nature of the world The Garb: 
of the Narbada valley has a softer melody than the Garba songs 
of Nimad_=_It has three variations—the Revnar: Garbi, the simple 
Garbi and the Gujarati Garhi 

The Layam came to Malwa along with the Marathas in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Beimg of two types, 1e 
the Nirgun: Lavani (philosophical) and the Shringari Lavani 
(erotic), it 1s specially popular in the south of Nimad The 
Panywaras too, are very close to the rural population They are 
sung in a quick tempo The purity of the original tunes of folk 
music 18s, however, mostly preserved in the ritualistic and cere- 
monial songs of the countryside women Some tunes are found 
to have uniformity from one end of Malwa to the other The 
songs of the folk poet Sukha: of the Chambal ravines of Bhind 
and Morena districts, are full of verve The music of this whole 
tract shares the features of Uttar Pradesh The styles of the 
Rasia and the Phagua, the vigour of Alha, the ballad and the 
lingering strains of the Birha have no difference as compared to 
their rendering in Uttar Pradesh The land adjoining the Braj- 
speaking zone 1s rich in love songs The impact of Braj music 
is obvious on the people of Gwalior 

A large portion of Malwa and Nimad 1s inhabited by the Adi- 
vasis The songs of the Bhils, which accompany their dances 
as well, and the songs of their festivals and nuptial ceremonies 
give a glimpse of the life-pattern they hold It 1s coloured 
slightly with Hindu idiom These songs are sung at an even 
tempo with regular rise and fall In most of the songs, meaning- 
less chants are introduced to fill up the gaps between the lines 
It is characteristic of the Bhils to sing always in groups 
Dancing 1s unseparable from their music The only exception 1s 
the Dhak song It 1s sung with a belief to cure the physical and 
mental ailments of a diseased person They treat this song as 
very sacred since the music of the Dhak 1s supposed to havea 
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magical effect on them In Bundelkhand such songs are sung 
before Karas Dex, the village deitv, whose associated songs are 
called Goten 

The tribal music of the Saharias and the Korkus should also be 
discussed here A great similarity between some of their cultural 
practices has been glaringly noticed by anthropologists So are 
the musical treasures of these tribes to a great degree identical 
The Banjara songs like the Shri Maharaj ri Bel and the Rasturavan, 
the long narrative, Heeda, of the Gujars and Ahurs, and the 
Ehadasi, the Chain Smgh and other ballads popular in Malwa, 
too, have sustaining music 

The music of the folk-drama—Maanch—has a texture of its own 
There are three schools of Maanch associated with the names of 
Balmukund Guru, Kaluram Ustad and Radhakrishna Guru, but 
the musical forms of all these schools have no basic difference 
The beauty of the Maanch often reveals in 1ts musical dialogues, 
recited to the accompaniment of drums 

Shri Kumar Gandharva, the eminent master musician, holds 
that the folk musical modes of Malwa are very much suited to 
different occasions Mostly they depend on four to five notes 
In rare cases six notes are employed The music of the songs 
sung at the time of sacrifice-rituals in remote villages gives rise 
to an awe, while tunes of the Jhoola songs clearly convey the 
swinging motion 

The notes of the raga Bhoop are evidently felt in the Garb: 
songs of Nimad Practically, all the song types have certain 
swara-scale Incidentally, in several songs one 1s likely to find the 
basic notes of Indian classical ragas But the distinguishing 
feature is that the notes of such ragas lack elaboration in the 
existing forms of folk musical singing 

A considerable number of folk-songs 1s handed down to 
womenfolk from centuries past In Malwa, legends about Raja 
Bhoj and Byon, the Kanjar girl and the tale of Balabau have a 
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peculiar appeal The devotional music of the ‘\ureun cult 15 
again popular all over the zone The Dhak songs of Malwa 
Bhils mentioned above, may be compared to the DAanhkul of 
Bastar As ulready stated these songs serve to expel evil spirits in 
the person under their effect Love songs, like the Nash Banjara 
and the Ranubai, have soft music Here it may be pointed out 
that the agricultural society-born music has a tendency of inser- 
tion, Known in the musical term as stobha This tendency 1s 
unfolded in four ways in Matra Stobha the syllable insertion, 
in Varna Stobha, the letter insertion, in Shabda Stobha, the 
word insertion, and lastly in Vakia Stobha, the sentence inser- 
tion The music of Madhya Pradesh is not an exception to this 
mode 

Folk music owes much to the geographical traits and 
local culture It 1s a living art, a perpetual phenomenon of 
genuine expressions, in the sense that 1t never loses 1ts continuity 
which 1s positively experienced 1n many-fold forms The variants 
of regional music seem to have had at one time a rich past, 
which acquired later a sort of existence among the people belong- 
ing to criss-cross cultures of the State Incidentally, the musical 
styres of Madhya Pradesh, discussed above, have assumed highly 
emotional attachments to their lLnguistic jackets 

On giving further thought, the folk musical material of the 
State may broadly be classified into three groups, the first being 
the tribal music, which 1s undoubtedly very rich in content The 
second group 1s of the countryside music It includes legendary 
narratives, ceremonial songs, work songs and the songs linked 
with rituals, love-longings and occupations Its music, on the 
whole, survives :n cross-cultural traits of social relationships 
In smaller modes, 1ts structural shades vary from caste to caste 
and region to region The third group of songs has a close affinity 
with the Bhakti cult of the medieval period The vast concourse 
of these songs draws themes from mythology and ranges from the 
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traditional Harihatha to the simple rendering of old bhayans. 
arti songs, lyrics of Chandra Sakhi and Sukhai and the devotional 
songs attributed to Ramdev, etc Thousands of songs and Vaish- 
nav padas are sung into varied complexion under religious and 
devotional fervour Some of the complexions even admit 
embellishment and to a small degree tanas and alap im their 
stylized crudeness 


FOLK MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


While discussing the folk music of Madhya Pradesh, 1t would be 
useful to have a little information about some of the folk musical 
instruments being used both by tribal and rural communities 
In this context, mention may be made of the tribal drums in the 
firstinstance The drums are of various types and the technique 
of drumming among the tnbals 1s fascinating In Bastar, we 
come across big drums played by sticks The Bhils use heavy 
Dhols and Mandals ‘Then there are small-sized drums The 
Durbar: of the Bhils, that 1s the Dumri of the Gonds, 1s 1dentical 
to the Goga Dhol of Dandakaranya The Mandriis a mini Mandal 
Like the narrow-waist Dhak of the Bhils, there 1s the Parang 
drum of the Munas “‘Her waist is an Ojha’s Dhak,” says a folk- 
song of the Banjaras of Chhattisgarh describing the beauty of 
Nageshar ‘Then there is the Ghera It 1s an octagonal mm 
stretched with goat hide, played by one padded stick The 
Dphala, the Chang, the Damahu, the Timki and the Tasa are again 
different types of membranophonic instruments 

The drum music 1s irresistible to the tribal people There 1s 
an Oraon song 


Buy a drum, Lulu brother 
You will feel as 1f you have a wife 
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GOND DRUMMERS A BANS PLAYER 


The drumming 1s an invitation or a callfor dancing At the 
beginning of a folk play it 1s suggestive of the atmosphere—that 
the performance 1s about to start ““The drum music,” writes J C 
Mathur, “1s the overture, the basic orchestra and the unfailing 
prompter—ali rolled in one-—-for Indian folk-drama”? Drum- 
ming in Maanch—the folk-drama of Malwa—1s characteristic of 
skilful beating 

Of the aerophonic instruments, the Bans 1s peculiar of Madhya 
Pradesh It 1s a long bamboo stem, about four feet in length, 
used mostly by the Rawats—the cowherd community of 
Chhattisgarh Asan uncommon instrument of the flute category, 


1 Drama in Rural India by J C Mathur, Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
tions, 1964, p 105 
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the Bans 1s moreover akin to the Ayar Kuzhal of the south The 
instrument produces peculiar sounds resembling the thundering 
of clouds or the hoofs of wild beasts The other instruments of the 
areophonic group are the Pawi of the Bhils and the Algoza, a pair 
of flutes The Dewars the professional mus.ciens, use a crude type 
of Sarangi to recite legei.daiy tales This instrumentis made ofa 
coconut shell resonatoi ard horse-hair strings There 1s another 
instrument, named Diunegru, often used by another section of the 
Dewars The Dhungru is a plucked instrument having catgut 
strings The Sindhi or Sirg is a horn-shaped instrument used 
all over the State The Been or the Pung: 1s the snake-charmers’ 
instrument The Morchang (jew’s haip) and the Ghangl: of the 
Bhils are favourite mini instruments of the rural boys Unlike 
the Morchang, the Ghangl: 1s made of bamboo chip with a vibrat- 
ing tongue According to a Bhil proverb, the Ghangli 1s ‘a 
girl when pressed on her back, she laughs—Ha ha!’ 

Among the autophomes, we may enlist the Chatkora (Chat- 
hauaa), the Thisxk1 the Thapi and the Zhanj The chordophonics 
worth mention are the Torkya' of the Bhils and the Chikara? 
or the Kingri of the bowing type 


The scrapper 1s no more seen except in the Vindhyas and 
Dandakaranya The Bhils call it Kerkhaia In Bundelkhand it 
ig named as KAirkhira Amongst the oldest instruments of the 
titbes of Bastar are Dhankul, the plucked instrument, and Tnudud: 
(or Jhunk1), the dancing stick of the bison-horn Matias 


FOLK-DANCING 


Of the Madhya Pradesh dances, the most popular is the Gaur 
dance of the Sing Marias or Tallaguda Marias (bison-horn Marias) 


1 Akin to the Tuntune of Maharashtra or the Dhundhunwa of Uttar Pradesh 
2 Resembles the Ravan Hatta of Rajasthan 
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of South Bastar Itis a treat to see the perfo1mance of this specta- 
cular dance which symbolizes the hunting spirit of the tribe 
The word ‘gaur’ means a ferocious bison Its image inspires the 
dancers to be very much alive and sportive The invitation for a 
dance is given by sounding a bamboo trumpet or a horn The 
beat of drums strikes against the hills around and carries their 
resonance to the farthest end of Maria villages Wearing head- 
dresses frilled with stringed ‘cowries’ and plumes of peacock 
feathers fastened to them, the menfolk with flutes and drums 
make their way to the dancing ground Women, adorned with 
brass fillets and bead-necklaces over their tatooed bodies, soon 
join the assemblage They carry dancing sticks, called Tirudud1, 
in their right hands and tap them to conform with the drum- 
beats They dance in their own groups by the side of the male 
members But they also take the liberty to cioss and recross in 
between the groups of male dancers and drummers Their jing- 


MARIA WOMEN DANCING WITH Tirududt 
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ling anklets correspond to the songs of thei lips as they move The 
men beat the drums, tossing the horns and feathers of their head- 
gears to the rising tempo that gives the dance a wilder touch 

The men with drums usually move 1n a circle and create a variety 
of dancing patterns when they are spirited In the bison-dance, 
1¢, the Gaur, they attack one another and chase the female dancers 
It 18 an expetience to see the dancers skilfully performing this 
dance Grigson writes “J have seen a dancer pick up a small 
finger-ring off the ground, on the tip of his horn’ The Marias 
imitate a number of bison movements Most of them perform 
like frisky bulls, hurling wisps of grass into air, charging and 
tossing horns 

Quite different is the dance of the Hill Mazias of the Abujhmar 
mountains In one of their dance-forms they carry dummy 
horses on their shoulders and move slowly into a wide circle 
‘‘When there are several thousand dancers at a great festival, this 
ig a magnificent sight, especially after dark when the sea of 
waving plumes 1s illuminated by the light of torches ”’ 

Unlike the Hill Marias of Abujyhmar, the Muuas of North 
Bastar are trained in the Ghotul for all types of their community 
dances Before any dance 1s commenced at a wedding or a 
festive occasion, the Murias first worship thei drums Very 
often they begin with an invocation to Lingo Pen, the phallic 
deity of the tiibe and the founder of the Ghotul institution To 
a Muria, Lingo Pen was the first musician who taught the art of 
drumming to the tribal boys It 1s said that a good drummer 1s 
always the bestlover ThereisaMurta proverb “One who can beat 
a drum knows how to beat a girl inlove ” In the north of Bastar 


the Ghotul evening usually begins with vigorous dances and 
games, many of them frankly provocative of the sexual emo- 
tions The splendid parade of the Mandri (drum) dance, 
the intimacies of the Hulki (a serpentine promenade), the sug- 
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gestiveness of some of the games are invaluable as a pre- 
paration for tumescence ? 


Generally, the dancing site 1s chosen near the Ghotul compound 
On marriage celebrations, the Muria boys and girls perform a 
dance called Har Endanna ‘Their Hulkzi 1s the loveliest of all the 
dances The Karsanais performed for sheer fun and enjoyment 
Both the dance-forms are quick and rich with many rhythmic 
nuances In the Hulki boys move 1n a ring while the girls tread 
their way through them These forms are more favourite with 
the performing groups when they go to another village to attend 
wedding celebrations or else visit some fair Their Pus Kolang 
expedition occurs in the month of February During hot weather 
the boys and the girls meet 1n Chhat-Dadar expedition Many 
of the dances associated to these visits aie stick-dances The 
Mandri dance once again 1s brought to the audience on such 
occasions As understood by Enakshi Bhavnam 


The dance commences with a group of boys cairying ritualistic 
offerings and gifts and conducting the bridegroom to the cere- 
monial place In this light and happy dance, there are a 
variety of movements with the boy and the girl dancers and 
drummers participating to move in patterns with running steps 
and circles, then changing directions, kneeling, bending and 
jumping ‘The movements of the drummers as they dance and 
manipulate their drums 1s fascinating, sometimes playing with 
one hand only, and sometimes with both 2 


Among the Gonds and the Baigas of Chhattisgarh and the 
Oraons of the north-west fringes of Madhya Pradesh, the Karma 


1 The Kingdom of the Young, p 122 
* The Dance in India by Enakshi Bhavnani, DB Taraporevala Sons and 
Co , 1965, p 207 
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GOND DANCERS 


dance 1s verycommon This form 1s associated with the fertility 
cult and essentially related to the Karma festival that falls in the 
month of August, for which a detailed reference has been made 1n 
chapter five of this book Dr Elwin describes 


The Karma dance symbolizes the bringing of green bianches of 
the forest in the spring Sometimes a tree 1s actually set up in 
the village and people dance 1oundit The dance 1s filled with 
breath of trees The men leap forward to a rapid roll of 
drums—a gust of wind which blows back the swaying forms of 
the women Then bending low to the ground, the women 
dance, their feet moving 1n perfect rhythm to and fro, until the 
group of singers advances towards them, like the steady urge of 
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wind coming and going among the tiee tops, and girls swing 
to and fro in answer ? 


The Majhwars of Sarguja district dance the Karma towards the 
beginning and the end of the 1ainy season The Gonds and the 
Baigas of Mandla and Bilaspur districts dance it at any trme they 
wish The Baigas, the Jhumias, the Kanwais and the Gonds of 
Baghelkhand area perform this dance to the accompaniment of 
the Thumki, the Payzi, the Chhalla and the Jhumki instruments 
The Sirki, the Ghatwar, the Jhuimar, the Ektatia, the Pendehar, the 
Dohoari, the Tegv ani and the Lahaki are some of the sub-varieties 
of the Karma dance 

There are other variants of the Karma The songs asso- 
ciated with these variants differ with each pattern The 
Baiga Adivasis dance the following variations the Thadi, the 
Lahaki, the Khalha, the Jhumar and the Jharpat The Karma 
seems to have been the oldest dance-form of the Adivasis of 
Madhya Pradesh It 1s the only dance which is common to 
the many ethnic groups of India 

The Rina is the women’s dance Among the Bargas it 1s called 
Tapadi The Gond women of Mandla district start the Rina 


just after the festival of Dinali 
The Sua or Sugga aance of the women of Chhattisgarh and the 


Mikal Hills 1s significant for 1ts elegance and grace The word 
‘Sua’ means a parrot, the wise bird known for the task of uniting 
lovers 1n Indian folklore The women take recourse to this 
dance, and singing the Sua too, a month in advance of the festival 
of Divali While dancing the women Iift their feet 1n 1magina- 
tion of a parrot-walk, then bend and ‘jerk their heads 1n bird-like 
fashion’ to the clapping of hands Gnuoups of g.rls often go on 
long trips to the adjoining villages to display their excellence in 
this dance Similarly, they receive groups of girls visiting their 


3 Songs of the For est, pp 33-34 
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own village They prepare a wooden Sugga (a parrot) and place 
it on an earthen pot covered with paddy shoots One of the gus 
carries the pot on her head and stands as a revolving figure in 
the middle of the group to face the dancing row when the opposite 
row of the girls alternatively stops In this dance no instrument 
is used with the exception where the Gonds and the Baigas 
predominate, a wooden clapper named Thisk11s played to provide 
rhythm 

Young boys of the plains of Chhattisgaih bring life to the post- 
harvest time by the Sai/a dance Saila, being a stick-dance, 1s 
also popular among the people of Sarguja, Chhindwara and Baitul 
districts and 1s known there by a different name——Danda Nach 
or Dandar Pata The Saila often comes out with many variations 
and much buffoonery 


Sometimes the dancers form a circle, each standing on one 
leg and supporting himself by holding on to the man 1n front 
then they all hop together round and round Sometimes they 
pair off, or go round in single or double file, occasionally 
climbing on each other’s backs The climax of a day’s Saila 
is the great Snake Dance The Saila songs, of which the refrain 
is the monotonous Nanare nana, are usually of a progressive 
character leading to a highly vulgar conclusion 4 


Like the Karma dance, Sa.Ja comprises over half a dozen 
varieties Some of them are named as the Baithiki Saila, the 
Arturt Saila, the Thad: Saila, the Chamka Kunda Sala, the 
Chakraumar Saila (lizard’s dance) and the Shikari Saila Each varia- 
tion has a certain theme and distinctive feature of its own Sazla’s 
simple form is the Dasera dance which 1s always performed by 
the Baigas before Dinali But some of the post-harvest dances 
reach the climax towards the festivities of Divali The Diwalt 


1Ibid ,p 46 
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dances of the Ahirs and Rawats of Bilaspui and Raipur districts 
of the State have enough of vital appeal Wearing tight-fitting 
skirts, studded with ghungrus or tiny bells and armlets of 
ghungrus, the Ahir dancers vigorously perform the Danda dance 

The folk-dances of the hilly tracts of the Vindhyas are more 
indigenous and recreational Not a single ceremonial occasion 
passes in any community without dance and music The Bhils, 
who inhabit the Vindhya ranges and the banks of the Narbada, 
are traditionally prone to their Bhagoriah and Gavar dances 
Even with an ordinary Mandal (big drum) and a Thal: (brass 
plate) they go mad over these dances Hundreds of men and 
women join and move 1n a circle with wild shouts and lusty songs 
to the noisy abandon of the beat of drums The Bhagoriah 1s 
typical of ecstasy and vibrating spectacle Men waving bows 
and arrows synchronize their movements and stamping of feet 
with verve During the Hol: festival, in Phalguna (February), the 
Bhils, and also the Garasias, perform a dance called the Ger 
The women of both these tribes also dance the Loor They foim 
a circle and then holding their hands they dance the Loor with 
forward and backward movements In the Pali dance, the 
women form two 1ows The Duipali, the Pachmundya Pali and 
the Ondi-chiti Pali are the other forms of the Pali dance The 
Maoh has normal movements, while the Navtali 1s marked by 
quick steppings The women dance in a circle bending their 
bodies 1n the shape of a bow The accompanying songs are 
short and naive But a single song may run for hours to test 
one’s patience For example, here 1s a full song drawn from the 
Bhils living around the famous Bagh Caves 


Kalo ghoro ho char ranjya pai 
Chandi dali de ho char ranjya pat 
Apno ghoro ho 
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Lo! here 1s a black horse with coloured tegs 
Widower, please feed the horse with green grass 
The horse 1s ours 


Some of the indigenous folk-dances of Madhya Pradesh have 
been kept by nomad.c tribes like the Banjata and the Kanjar of 
Bhopal Commussionery In this area one comes across a dance- 
form, known as Lehang: In the middle of the rainy season when 
nature comes to bloom, the Lehangi 1s danced by young men over 
the beat of sticks which they hold in their hands The Kanjars 
are professional acrobats They dance with full poise and 
acrobatic tricks 

On the Rakhi festival, the Banjaras of Nimad dance the 
Lehang: When the festival of Dussehra approaches they start 
dancing Garbit and Dandia Both these forms seem to have 
come with them on then emigratory move from Saurashtra to 
Nimad and Malwa _ Being a widespread clan, Banjata dancers 
have a remaikable similarity in their mode The Banjyaras of 
Rajasthan and Gujarat and the Lamana or Lambadis of 
Maharashtra and the south-eastern part of the country almost 
dance the same items as the Banjaias of Madhya Pradesh 
generally perform The men accompany the women either with 
songs or instruments ‘The Banjaia women are heavily decked 
with silver jewellery and wrapped in colourful clothes of 
‘contrasting embroidery and tiny inset scintillating murrors’ 
In the Lota dance, with all these ornaments and heavy clothes, 
they balance big-sized metal pots on their heads as they swing in 
a liner or a circular formation 

The tableland of Malwa has comparatively very few dances 
On wedding occasions, the countryside women of this pait per- 
form the Matki dance With an earthen pot balanced on the 
head, the Matki 1s mostly danced solo Sometimes just for 
merriment a couple of women join the main dancer who usually 
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dances with a veil on her face The two other variations of 
the Matki are the Aada and Klada Nach 

The Phulpati 1s another dance, exclusively for the unmairied 
girls Itis a dance of the semi-rural womenfolk Male dances 
are conspicuously absent from Malwa, except one or two dance- 
fo1ms,which aie seen only during the performance of the Maanch— 
folk-drama—of this region In fact the agriculiurist class of 
Malwa 1s not very much inclined to any dance by nature Of 
course, during the Hol: festival the revellers cannot restrain 
themselves from coming out withsome sort of dance movements 
to the uneven manipulation of drums 

Of the Bundelkhand region, Rai and Phag aie the character- 
istic dances Raiis marked being performed by the Bednis—the 
professional class of the female dancers It is danced to the 
rhythm of Timki and Nagara instruments When the marnage 
season occurs in the villages of Bundelkhand one 1s very likely 
to witness the Badha: dance—typical of traditional farewell 
gesture sort of thing—performed before the bridegroom’s party 
by the womenfolk of the othe: side 

Besides the above-mentioned folk-dances of Madhya Pradesh, 
some more dance-forms are also prevalent and are being men- 
tioned below for information 


Bilma literally means ‘rendezvous’ or confluence It 1s one of 
the popular dances of the Baigas 1n which both the sexes 
participate Mainly danced in winter, this dance has its own 
features The boys and girls of the Baiga Chak go in groups to 
visit the neighbouring villages The girls of one village dance 
In proximity to the boys of another village, thus, they justify 
the name, Bilma, by meeting at a place to come closer to one 
another than before 


Chatkora 1s a dance of the Korkus living 1n forest areas near 
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Bhopal The Chatkora, as such, 1s an instrument It 1s tied to 
the index-finger and thumb of each girl dancer to pioduce 
rhythmic sound by striking the wooden plates during the per- 
formance Usually the girls are divided in two groups to carry 
out the item in the right spirit 


Gendt 1s stilt dance—a unique play-cum-entertainment of the 
Gonds The dance 1s said to have evolved out of the fast- 
travelling practice through trackless forests The dancers 
perform this dance by holding their bodies on stilts In Gendt, 
the performers carve out many intricate movements 


Godo 18 arranged by the Gonds at the time of sowing seeds 


Goncho 1s again a Gond dance _ It 1s more closer to a ritual as 
it 18 performed for plentiful of rains 


Chherta 1s a joyous expression sort of dance which the Muria 
boys and girls perform during the Chherta festival 


Madai belongs to the cowherd class of Chhattisgarh It 1s 
the post-Diwal: dance But 1t has nothing to do with the 
Mada festival of the Hill Mazas of Abuyhmar 


Binaki 1s very common with the peasants of Bhopal 1egion 
The dance is identical to the Dandia of the Banjaras The 
sticks used in Binaki are about four to five feet in length 


Dadar 1s a ce1emonial dance of the Barn, the Kahar, the Kol 
and the Kotwar castes of Bundelkhand 


Sarhul 1s associated with the Sarhul festival of the Oraons of 
Raigarh district of the State 


IX FOLK ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


THOUGH VERY MUCH DEVELOPED in Rayasthan, the ritualistic art 
of Mandna 1s in vogue almost in all parts of the country It hasa 
heritage of figures and patterns which involve triangles, squares, 
swastikas, outlines of birds and animals Some motifs relating 
to the festival-cycle and ceremonial occasions such as marriage 
or childbirth also form part of this art 


RITUAL MOTIFS AND CLAY DESIGNS 


ln Madhya Pradesh, the countryside woman makes interesting 
patterns of flowers, creepers, tiees and human figures Verandahs 
and inner rooms of the houses are decorated with bold designs 
Small niches and alcove are elegantly outlined by wet clay carrying 
lace-like impressions Swirling designs are worked out on main 
entrances of the houses In these designs each line ends 1n stylis- 
tic swirl Satryas (swastikas) are made, spirals are reliefed into 
empty spaces All such motifs bear local names the tree-like 
form 1s named Khayjoor (date palm tree) or Amba (mango tree) 1n 
Malwa and Nimad, the same form 1s called Kel (plantam) or 
Jhad ‘Those who are cultivators draw Hal (plough) and Bakkhar 
(leveler) on the front walls of their houses 

Mandana 1s a decorative art On festive occasions like Holl, 
Diwah, Dussehra and Nag-panchami women first give a finish to 
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the floors and mud walls w.th cow-dung, and then draw tradi- 
tional Mandava designs characteristic of the region The paint 
is prepared by ming Rati (coiour made out of 1ed earth) and 
Khadia (chalk) m water Haematite is employed to he:ghten the 
effect wherever necessary Symbols like Kez (unriped mango), 
Jowar ha Bhutta (mullet flower) and Chauk (square) are made with 
many interwoven variations, and polygonous figures, hexagrams, 
Paglyja (foot marks), Chhe Phulya (six-flower pattern), etc, are 
drawn with skill All these designs aie embellished by Bhar van 
(space-filling) devices The figures employed to this effect are 
Laddu (bail), Tiphi (dot) and Laharia (waving lines) Only with 
a little swab of cotton or a match-stick the motifs are easily drawn 
as tequired Mere fingers are used to give relief when lines of cow- 
dung are desired The Gonds and Bhumias also practise decota- 
tion through Mandana type of motifs When lagan (wedding) 1s 
performed the design of Chauk 1s drawn on a seat with ochre 
(geru matt) This figure 1s basically a cross surrounded by 
circles 

The striking art of Sanja displays the imaginative sense of Malwa 
girls During the month of September when Shradha Paksh 
starts, young maidens make designs on mud walls with cow-dung 
Each day the pattern 1s changed and it continues to change fo a 
full fortnight Cow-dung lines are decorated with flower petals 
and panni (tin foils) The Sanja figures represent “‘a set of fifteen 
designs in which each and every piece of pictograph shows the 
imagination of girls and purpose with which they aie led to draw 
them”’ 

The sixteenth day of the Sanja festival 1s supposed to be the 
concluding day for the Sanja motif The importance of the day 
18 maintained with solemnity and a big design 1s worked out, 
called Kalakot The Kalakot 1s entirely representative of all the 
Hindu customs Every inch of the space 1s used and many un- 
related details are drawn A bullock-cart, a horse, an elephant, 
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Sanja FIGURES FROM MALWA 
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a peacock, a pandit, a marriage procession, a grinding stone, 
a bride and bridegroom, a drum, a jadi jasoda (fat woman), etc , 
are figured in Kalakot, n geometrical style The human figure 1s, 
however, symbolic in representation Two triangles meeting 
each other at a point, with head, legs and hands resting on diffe- 
rent arms of the triangles, complete a human figure By adding 
two circles for breasts, the figuie would suggest a woman’s shape 
The treatment of flying birds 1s done by drawing simple i:mpres- 
sions of wings into action Figures of a peacock and an elephant 
are a must in the Kalakot They are thickly outlined to give a 
characteristic look 

During the Divali festival, in Bundelkhand, the pictograph 
of Suretzis made on a white smeared space of wall The full view 
of the motif 1s an interesting study It includes the counterpart 
of the Suret: as Sureta Both the figures piobably represent 
Lord Vishnu and his consort, Lakshmi There are other things 
too,1e, the figures of Nag and Nagini, the Sun and the Moon, the 
Saptarshi (cluster of seven stars), Shravan Kumar, the mytholo- 
gical character who carried his blind parents to pilgrimage, a 
crushed child under a plough (a folkloristic figure associated with 
a legendary incident in which a milk-maid faces the consequences 
of selling water-diluted milk on the day of Hal Chhat, which 
resulted in her child meeting with this accident), a Sez (thorny 
animal), a figure suggesting a popular folk-tale about the seven 
children, the Gordhan, a Chaupar and many others’ All these 
things make a total image of Sureti 

Of course, this form of art 1s very crude It simply indicates 
that the purpose of such figures 1s not to produce an exact imita- 
tion of the objects, but to retain traditional associations with 
them through their suggestive drawings 

Other ritual figures may also be mentioned here, eg, the Mai 
Mata (old mother) with a loaded bullock-cart and the Bherun 
(one of the mythological deities) of Malwa and Nagy1, the serpent 
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god, subsequently called Jiret: m Nimad, are some of the figures 
worth notice 

Stephen Fuchs has seen in Mandla an Agria (village smith) 
using a bamboo tube for making coloured patterns with mixed 
flour on the ground around the wedding booth! The device 1s 
very simple A bamboo tube 1s first drilled with several holes 
Then it 1s filled with turmeric powder (yellow), wheat flour (white) 
and gram flour (orange) After this, it 1s rolled for drawmg 
designs over the ground The mixed flour emits out from the 
holes making different kinds of patterns 

The use of Mehndi (henna) during the auspicious occasions 
by the women of Malwa reveals interesting designs Palms, feet 
and fingers are pamted by the henna paste Each design 1s 
identified with some sort of a name Every space 1s utilised 
around the central motif to give perfect look to the Mehnd: 
Mandana 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND BELL WORK 


The Murias and the Marias of Bastar are excellent wood-carvers 
They show their art either on visible logs of wood pieces used 
in their dwelling hutments or on various objects of daily use 
Tobacco containers of the Munas will attract anyone for their 
tortoise and the sun-moon motifs and designs In Bastar, to 
ask for tobacco 1s considered a common approach to intimacy 
and the gift marks the beginning of a secret amour Some of 
the tobacco boxes are carved to excite a lover Their round 
shape easily suggests a woman’s breast and the stopper a nipple. 
Craftsmanship of the Murias 1s again seen 1n wooden blocks 
made for supporting hair and 1n wooden pins used to adorn hair- 

do’s by the Ghotul girls Also their head-rests bear interesting 


1The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla, p 285 
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designs The most charming work of this tribe is the making of 
combs There 1s a Mura proverb that “ta comb 1s like a flower 
that blossoms on a dry tree’’ The comb always signifies a gift 
which a girl receives from her boy friend On many of the combs 
leopard and other kinds of animal motifs are made Wooden 
spears and utensils, particularly those used for pounding tobacco, 
are intensely carved Among the motifs generally practised are 
zig-zag bands, the chevron and triangles Some of the patterns 
are as old as Harappa The art of carving may also be noticed 
on objects like the dancing stick, a toy instrument (used for pro- 
viding rhythm) and on the ladle for serving liquor, on the flute 
and such-like things 

In Bastar, those who can afford would care to erect funerary 
pillars in the memory of their deceased relatives Grigson has 
mentioned these pillars as ‘urasgatta’, but this word 1s probably 
nomoreinuse The Murias and Marias call these pillars Munde 
or Khamba They are mostly made of saya or saria wood and are 
carved on all sides Attempts are made to make out those things 
which the deceased person has experienced during his life-time 
The pillar, as mghtly termed by Verrier Elwin, 1s ‘a biography 
in wood’ It bears all sorts of figures—a man riding a horse or an 
elephant, the ploughing operation, cooking pots, ladles, knives, 
axes, fish, groups of people and various other objects—all drawn 
predominantly in tribal fashion 

The exquisite taste for making handicrafts 1s again an 
important trait of the tribals of Madhya Pradesh Much 1n- 
genuity 1s displayed by them in making toys for their children 
They often invent devices to make animal or human figures dance 
A buffalo or a monkey figure may have a queer look But all 
such animals are first modelled in traditional form and then 


baked in a fire 


In Bastar and other places, at the Nawa festival, the potters 
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make toy grindstones, bullocks, horses, earthen wheels to be 
attached to little carts, cooking-pots and tiny heaths After 
the children have played with them fora few days, those that 
remain unbroken are placed on the roof of the cattle-shed 

Some tribes, such as the Murias and the Savaras, make more 
elaborate toys, which are used during their festal dances 
To a long bamboo pole they atttach a number of wooden 
animals, monkeys or lizards, and arrangement of strings moves 
them up and down so that they appear to be climbing 
There may be a peacock at the top of the pole which nods 
its head and wags its tail, or a man mding on a bird, or cro- 
codiles with mouths which open and shut} 


As far as the craftsmanship of the Bastar tribes 1s concerned, 
brass work occupies an important place The urge for creative- 
ness reflects in most of the images made of the brass and bell 
metal For preparing these figures they follow the ancient 
cire-perdue process First the earthen core 1s made Then 
wax 1s shaped on the object which is ultimately replaced by 
molten metal 


ORNAMENTS 


Madhya Pradesh 1s also famous for its colourful dresses and the 
art of jewellery It 1s during the festivals that the women of this 
vast region wear their finest clothes and ornaments On festivals 
ike Diwali, Gangaur and Bhojli they sport multi-coloured skirts 
is they dance Their necklaces swing and their bangles, bracelets 
and anklets jingle 

A marked difference can be noticed 1n the ornaments of 


1“Toys of Tribal Children’, The Illustrated Weekly of India, October 18, 
953, pp 28-29 
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urban and rural women The former use gold for their jewellery, 
the latter silver in large quantity Brass or zinc or tin ornaments 
are common 1n tribal areas Even the bead-work done by the 
Murias of Bastar is treated as a work of art For instance, head- 
bands or earrings with pendants of red, blue and white beads or 
cowries and bead-belts, with bells suspended, are the constant 
source of attraction for every Adivasi woman A sigari-mugati 
Muria girl 1s one who cares for her brass rings with bells attached 
and wears all kinds of ornaments with her colourd skirt and wim- 
ple The women of the bison-horn Maria tribe wear brass fillets on 
their heads as crowns when they go for dancing As a dancing 
outfit, men should wear the head-gears decoiated with plumes 
of feathers, horns and chaims of cowries The dancing-stick of 
the Maria girl is also considered a valuable 

The women of Malwa wear a globular pendant, called Rahhad: 
Bor (Borla or Bordo), on the foichead The Bor .s set with small 
pearls or shining stones Linked chains called Jhela (or Han- 
kalia 1n the Bhils) made of gold or silver go right up to the ear- 
rings A gold nose-ring—Nath (Nathni)—trests on the right cheek 
and necklaces worn round the neck cascade down to the waist 

The woman whether rural or tribal knows best what makes 


her graceful 


The art of decorating the head and the hair with feathers 
of birds and garlands of flowers and then with ornaments made 
of shining metals, was a natural outcome of that passion for 
artificial embellishment inherent in the female Pearl and 
gold chains and crowns, coronets and tiaras were used from 
remote times Bones of animals, tusks of wild bear, plumage 
of birds, shells and seeds of gaudy colours still afford an 
endless supply of personal ornaments to the tribes of Indian 


forest * 


1‘Indian Jewellery’, The March of india, October 1957, p 30 
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Traditional peasant jewellery fascinates the woman for tits 
eloquent designing In Madhya Pradesh, even the poorest woman 
wears some sort of ornaments Some beliefs dominate her attach- 
ment to continue then use to signify her marital status 

For men it 1s natural to take delight in the jingling of female 
ornaments But they too prefer wearing bracelets in their wrists 
and Mundri in the fingers In the upper part of the ears Bari or 
Bali 18 very common among the Gonds_ Bala, different from 
Bali, 1s worn in the middle part of the ears and the Zurki in the 
lobes The Gond 1s also fond of the toe-ring, called Chutka 

Many of the ornaments popular in Madhya Pradesh are 
common to all sections of the people Given below 1s a list of 
such ornaments which the women 1n the rural areas of the State 
wear The description of these ornaments frequently occurs 


in folklore 


Nose Nath or Nathni, Bala, Kuttlya o1 Long (resembles 
clove), Besar and Tut 

Head Rakhadi Bor (ornament suspended on forehead), Bindi, 
Kan-phool, Bedaha, Dhala and Jhela (Hankliya) or Bya 
(ornament reaching from the middle of the forehead down 
to the temples) 

Neck Har, Khambia, Pan-toda, Serkyo, Hansh (neck-band), 
Thusst, Iinmanyo (Timnya), Galsart, Dulri, Tildi, Tagh, 
Sikri, Sutli, Bawal, Havel (string of silver coms common to 
the Gond and Bhumia women) and Munga (necklace of 
red beads) 

Wrist and arm Guwyart, Bala, Bajadi, Kada-batla, Pachhelu, 
Karmdi, Kakan, Banwaria (broad silver bangles), Banhuta 
and Bajuband (amulet) 

Fingers of a hand Chhaila, Bitt (mundri), Hath-phool, and 
Ponchi 

Waist Kandora, Kondni (Kardhan) and Podn 
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Ankle Kadi, Toda, Anwala, Newari, Peeyjnya (Payjan), Pairi, 
Shabia, Jhanjar and Jutia 
Toe fingers Anwat Chitya, Bhichhiya or Bisura (scorpion) 


TATTOOING 


Monachesi, the Italian artist’s advocating the use of the female 
body as canvas, a new craze—‘dress naked’—muight have taken 
the European art world by storm, but it 1s not a newtrend at all 
The love for covering the bare bodies with various motifs and 
figures has always been a source of pleasure to women The art 
of tattoomg 1s one of such earliest expressions that probably 
leads to this sophisticated craze of the Western world 

The tattooing survives in the skill of adorning the skin, and 
it expresses the aesthetic approach of the society that has a pre- 
literate mind This art 1s widely practised among the Adivasis 
of Madhya Pradesh, especially the women who consider it a 
ritualistic act They treat the tattoo marks as worthy of social 
umportance Some of their marks bear symbolic significance 
For example, the Chirlya (bird) mark must be borne by a Bhil 
woman prior to her marriage It 1s identified as a group mark, 
and 1s always tattooed at the side angles of the eyes This mark, 
with two other variations, rather gives a permanent touch of 
elongated eye-lashes 

Generally, tattooing after marriage 1s not regarded as auspicious 
Both for the tribals and non-tribals of the peasant class, the desire 
to attain status in their respective communities 1s obviously an 
anthropomorphic concern Tattooing serves as an expression 
to derive satisfaction through the symbolic confirmation of their 
group codes Every member tries to be with the group Tattoo- 
ing gives him a feeling of security This tendency seems to 
explain why particular figures have continued since past so many 
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generations As an instance, tattoo marks—Naina (eye-lines) 
and Bichchu (scorpion)—are found only among the Bhils They 
are not seen on the body of any individual belonging to a different 
community-group There is also a belief among these people 
that the figures drawn on the body are the evidence of good deeds 
which go with a person to his post-mortem existence With 
them he is in a position to explain his past 

The men among the Gond tribe prefer to make tattoo marks 
“on the outsides of legs at knee-level and sometimes on the upper 
arms Nowadays some Gonds follow the common usage of the 
non-tribals of having their names tattooed on their forearms’? 

Women are used to thick tattooing on visible parts of their 
bodies They make these marks over their arms, hands, shoul- 
ders, feet, cheeks, chins, forehead, temples, wrists, the back of the 
palms and even on breasts The figures usually consist of dots, 
curves, circles and lines Gond women desire to wear stars, 
crosses and crude figures of men and animals “Bhumia women 
fancy long straight or curve lines These lines are often several 
inches long and about a quarter-inch thick’ Visible objects 
and things of daily use such as chouk (a square seat), tree, maur 
(nuptial crown), peacock, cow, scorpion, water-stand, river, fire, 
moon, sun, stars, etc, are commonly made “Sept totem 1s 
regarded sacred, 1ts effigy 1s never tattooed in the body ’? 

As compared to others, the Bhils are more fond of ther own 
traditional marks The Bhilalas might have rmported this custom 
directly from the Bhils Similarly, many of the agricultural 
communities now also seem to have acquired them from the 
primitive inhabitants From the tattoo marks, one could dis- 
tinguish whether the symbols represented belong to any tribal 
group or any other community Figures like chouk, Sita-ran- 


ae hd irs and Bhuma of Eastern Mandla p 60 
id, Pp 
* The Jungle Tribes of Malwa by C E Luard, 1909, pp 13-18 
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TATTOO MARKS 


Chauk (a square seat), Ram-Laxman-Sita, Sita- 
randhan (Sita’s kitchen) 

Amba (a mango tree), Khajur (a date tree), Bavlyo 
(a babu] tree) and phool (a flower) 

Bicchhu (scorpion)—thiee drawings, Gorbesnya (a 
seat for Parvati) and Aadho-chand (crescent moon) 
Andho ne andha ki lakri (a blind man and his stick), 
Khopra (half-cut coconut), Chaupar, Teenman jowar 
(three mounds of jowar) and Chirlya (bud’s eye- 
lashes) 

Chirlya—other vaiiations—and Dadhi (a chin) 
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TATTOO MARKS 
Maur (head-gear), and Mor (two figures of a peacock) 
Long (cloves), Ram ko mukat (Ram’s crown), Bewda 
(a series of water pots) and Unda matha ka sok (co- 
wife upside down) 
Ram-nam (Ram’s name), Pryar bat (the way to parents’ 
village), Parandi (a pot-stand) and Bhai-beey (the 
brother lightning) 
Ponclu (a wrist-ornament), Kund: (a well with narrow 
opening), Saiya (a boy frend) and Chulo-kadelo (a 
hearth and a hot plate) 
The Sun, Lada-ladi (a bride and bridegroom), Sakhr 
(the friends), Chauki (thana) ard Kui (a well) 
Bat (the path), Ram-rasot (Ram’s food), Paghya 
(foot marks), Sok (the co-wife), Kui (a well) 
Jhad (a tree) and Mor (a peacock) 
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dhni (Sita’s kitchen), bewada (a series of water-pots), parendi 
(water-stand), Ram-Laxman-Sita, etc, probably are of the later 
origin They seem to have been conceived by the people of 
the established agricultural order The marks symbolizing pzyar- 
bat (the way to parents’ village), the sazyyan (a playmate), the 
unda matha ki sok (co-wife up-side down), etc, remind us of a 
developed social order with medieval attachments Chulwa or 
chula,ie, a hearth, 1s certainly a symbol of a girl’s future house- 
hold Among the Gond and Bhumia girls, it 1s tattooed on ‘the 
forehead, just above the nose, in horse-shoe form, with open side 
pointing downwards, with a dot on each side and one below’ 
A Gond girl 1s generally tattooed on the arms, the breasts and 
the shoulders when she reaches puberty Then just before 
marriage she 1s again tattooed on other parts of her body, 
including the thighs 

The late Dr Vasudeo Sharan Agrawal was of opinion that 
some of the tattoo marks reveal the relationship of the tribes or the 
communities with that of the vanished societies of the past whose 
coins, incidentally, bear sumilar marks When this author hap- 
pened to show him over a dozen drawings of the tattoo marks 
collected from Malwa about a decade back, he had then comment- 
ed about their possible affinity with the remote culture The 
civilization which was diversed over the plateau of Malwa was. 
subject to influences from very early times The coins which 
have been unearthed near Ujjain and Nagda, a few years ago, 
carry many interesting marks On some coms where a tree, a 
pot, an animal or other such things are imprinted, the figures 
clearly reveal their identity to the current tattoo marks A few 
sketches of such figures that occurred very often on the coms. 
mentioned above are reproduced on the following page 

Many other marks further resemble the figures and symbols 
used in the art of Mandana and various patterns of Sanja, dis- 
cussed previously 
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A tattoo mark in a Gond middle 1s ‘a black dog that casts 
no shadow’ There 1s a saying in the Bundelkhand region of the 
State, amongst the rural people, that whereas all other ornaments 
of a woman are taken off when she dies, tattoo marks are her 
only fortune she carries to the next world Whatis believed by a 
Bundelkhand: peasant 1s confirmed by a Malwi woman who, as 
most women elsewhere do, believes that “‘at death the soul ‘the 
little entire man and woman’ imbibe the mortal frame will 
go to heaven blazoned with same tattoo patterns which adorned 
the body in life’ + 

Chhattisgarhi1 women, as compared to the women of the other 
regions, are more fond of tattoomg They fix up themarks by 
injecting vegetable dye into the skin through continuous pricking 
of a needle point This is a painful process A _ folk-song, 
quoted below, describes the passionate desire of a young girl 
from this region who wants to be gently tattooed by a Godharin, 
the professional woman tattooer 


Tattoo me gently tattoo 
First, do my mother-in-law, 
Then, do my sister-in-law, 
Then do my arms 


1 The Golden Bough by James Frazer (abridged), 1954, p 180 
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Tattoo me gently tattoo 

First, do the anklets on my feet, 
Then do my thighs 

Tattoo me gently tattoo 


First make the marks between my breasts, 
Then do my back, 
Tattoo me gently tattoo 


First on my forehead 
Make the sign of a hearth 
Then do all my body 
Tattoo me gently tattoo? 


Tattooing 1s mostly done by mutual help But in some villages 
there are women supposed to be experts inthisart Godharin or 
the wife of a village sorcerer 1s usually invited to do this job 
The Dewar community of Chhattisgarh has also adopted this pro- 
fession, as a side job The Badnin,1e, a woman of the Badna 
caste, among the Gonds, does this kind of work for token 
payment She also prepares the mixture used as ink 

In Malwa, though tattooing 1s not a compulsory subject, 
women can never resist the fascinating charm of the tattoo 
figures In weekly markets, they are often attracted by the pro- 
fessional tattooers who sit spreading all kinds of old and new 
designs, facilitating the customers to select figures of their own 
choice, to be imprinted on the skin by battery-charged pens emut- 
ting indelible back or red ink The complicated patterns of the 
floral type, which are frequently seen over the bodies of many 
women, are not very old The figures of the monkey-god Hanu- 
man, God Shiva or Lord Krishna fascinate the menfolk of this 
region but they are also not genuine as they do not come under 


1 Folk Songs of Chhattisgarh, pp 13-14 
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the category of the traditional tattoo marks—the maiks which 
are associated with the crude method of needle-prcking Such 
figures came into vogue only after the First World War 

The practice of tattooing with the pest, prepared by lamp- 
black mixed with linseed oul, is slowly vanishing as the profes- 
sional tattooers are always available who do it by meckanical 
means As a iesult, references in folk-songs to crude methods 
of tattooing are losing their context 

I believe, tattoo marks have a great significance for the tribes 
of Bastar and the Bhils of Malwa and N.mad _ Their tattoo 
figures express the kind of behaviouristic mode of ther 
clan-complexions The figures also represent the fineness and 
the symbolic beauty of the things associated with their daily hfe 
The more tattoo marks a woman bears, the more beautiful she 1s 
supposed to be 

We are aware that painting the body on ceremonial occasions 
continues to be a ritual for the tribals The Gadbas and the 
Parjas of the extreme south never fail to do so when occasioned 
A male dancer always takes care to decorate his body with 
white and red stripes to give the impression of a tiger The 
Muna dancer prefers to pamt the rows of dots to look like a 
panther 

The practice of beautifying the face of a Hindu bride with stars 
on cheeks and dotted lines over the eye-brows could, however, 
be treated as reminiscent of this heritage Its link with the art of 
tattoomg is obvious In ancient times cosmetic art had reached 
a remarkable stage amongst the upper classes in India __ Besides 
all kinds of face-powdeis, sulphurate antimony, perfumes, etc , 


11 was told by an Adivas1 woman from Mandla district that a snake 
skin 1s burned to ashes and then mixed with the linseed oil to be applied 
for tattooing The juice of green leaves 1s also used or else lamp-black 
mixed with mulk generally serves the purpose The Gonds use the juice 
of bhilawan tree (Semexarpus anacardium) and soot, the black substance 
rise in the smoke of wood or o1] combustion 
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an important item of make-up was certainly the imprinting of dots 
and patches on forehead and cheeks, in various designs This 
aesthetics might have been borrowed from the earliest settlers 
The triangle marks on the forehead, peacock figures on the chest, 
thin lines on the thighs, flower designs on the knees, bee-hive 
patterns on the back, fish symbols on the legs and figures of 
bows and arrows on the arms equally associate the living tribes 
with their primitive ways of living by animal hunt 


FOLK ENTERTAINMENT 


The use of the hobby-horse 1s common in many states The 
Muria and Maria Gonds of Bastar enact the hobby-horse dance 
during festivals and religious ceremonies Akin to the hobby- 
horse dance of Rajasthan, Kacchi Ghoda, or Chait Ghoda of 
Orissa, the Gonds of Mandla district perform the horse-ride, 
mainly as an entertaimment During the occasion of pig-sacri- 
fice the play gets a ritual sanction “‘to impute to the spirit of the 
pig that strangers coming from afar had killed 1t and that the 
people sitting around the pit were not responsible for 1t” Fuchs 
describes 


Boys come riding on hobby-horses made of sticks with 
rags tied around the top-ends as heads They beat the people 
sitting around the narada pit with tail ends of their hobby- 
horses Then they pretend to ride away, at some distance they 
throw their hobby-horses and return + 


Riddles too provide both boys and girls a good entertainment 
But with the gradual urbanisation, this aspect of life 1s be- 


1 The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla, p 448 
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coming rare and is fading away even from the remotest of 
villages 

In Chhattisgarh, rural entertainers often perform social satires 
‘Jamadarin’ and ‘Chaprasi’ are examples of such satires which 
have been recently improvised by Habib Tanvir to be presented 
to the city audience ‘Jamadarin’ is a skit on the practices of 
the priests who do not allow untouchables to come near the idols 
but accept their charity ‘Chaprasi’ is a farce on Government 
officials 

The Adivasis of Chhattisgarh are extremely music-minded, 
but they do not have anything like the traditional theatre in their 
society Only some sort of rural farces serve the purpose of their 
folk-theatrical needs 


MAANCH LYRIC DRAMA 


In Malwa—the luxuriant region of the black cotton soil of Madhya 
Pradesh—the Maanch 1s very popular Itis a form of operatic 
ballet Maanch shares with other forms the capacity to carry 
the countryside audience by 1ts vitality, rustic freshness and musical 
appeal Ujjain is the centre where half a dozen Maanch Akhadas 
(troupes) are active throughout the year and attract large crowds 
from the neighbouring places 

The word Maanch 1s derived from the Sanskrit word Manch, 
ie, the stage As an indigenous folk-form, Maanch seems to 
have its beginning in the seventeenth century Perhaps,1t has a close 
link with the old Dharadhari plays of Malwa and the Khyals of 
Rajasthan Itis believed that the Dharadhari form was crude and 
uneven in texture and continued to be so till the advent of Bal- 
mukund Guru who gave it the present form In the beginning, 
Dharadhari plays might have been e:ther morality plays or mimes, 
even heroic episodes depicting the valour and courage of legendary 
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heroes Later, certain modifications weremade The story element 
was gradually introduced Balmukund Guru created out of this 
raw material a vital theatrical form 

This, however, 1s not the only source responsible for shaping 
the present form of Maanch Some other factors have also contri- 
buted to 1ts growth In the Memoir of Central India, Sir John 
Malcolm mentioned about the village mimics, then popular, 
and about a brahmin named Balooba, who often acted in his camp 
“before a numerous audience of European gentlemen and ladies 
as well as the natives, was hardly inferior in talent particularly in 
the art of mimicry to some of the most celebrated performers in 
England” ? 

Maanch 1s generally performed in open air with barest of 
theatrical accessories Itis like the Nautanki of Uttar Pradesh or 
the Bhavai of Gujarat 

The stage 1s a round platform Prior to the construction of 
the stage, at least a week in advance, a ceremony 1s performed 
at the selected site The proposed actors assemble there to wor- 
ship the first stage-pole whereupon certain rites are observed 
by the Guru or the writer-actor of the forthcoming play Thuis 
ceremony puts the workers into gear 

The stage 1s never covered from any side No curtain 1s used 
for the background Close to the stage, at the rear, a place 1s 
reserved for old veterans It 1s known as Bara Ghant ka Pat, 
meaning a seat for experienced persons On both the sides, seats 
are provided for organisers and workers The Guru or the leader 
sits on the stage itself Provision for instrumentalists 1s made on 
the left side corner of the platform The person who joins the 
singing of the refrain during the performance also sits near the 
Bara Ghant ka Pat or else gets a place near the instrumentalists on 
the stage 


114 Memorr of the Cential India including Malwa and Adjoming Provinces 
by John Malcolm, London 1909 
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In old days another convention was in vogue On Bandi ka 
Khamb—a projected portion of the stage—a so-called Badshah, 
an inspector, a jamadar and a team of sixteen young men used 
to sit facing the platform This was perhaps intended to give 
an imposing character to the stage 

Wooden poles and bamboos are used to piovide the platform 
(stage) a height of five to six feet or even more from the ground 
The length of the stage 1s generally thirty feet while the width 1s 
about twenty feet 

A different type of stage was also popular sometime in Malwa 
in which instrumentalists used to sit on a separate platform at a 
considerable height The acting place used to be quite below this 
platform Both the platforms were managed to be connected to 
each other In such a stage-design the performers have a 
definite disadvantage, for the actors, who depend upon the 
dholak and sarangi players at suitable points while singing, will 
need to look up and thus lose the contact with the audience so 
vital for this folk form 

A play opens late in the evening with an invocation to gods 
and goddesses by the players It begins quite often with a tribute 
to the founder of the Maanch mandal (group) and the script-writer 
This 1s followed by verses in praise of Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, Ganesh, Bherun, Chousath Jogin, the sixty-four nuns, 
etc The songs are rendered by the entire cast standmg with 
folded hands on the stage 

Then comes the Chopdar to introduce the story Pnior to that 
he summons the Bhisti (water carrier) to sprinkle water on the 
ground He 1s followed by the Farrasan who 1s supposed to spread 
a carpet They represent in mime their respective functions 
and prepare the stage for the performance Both the Bhisti 
and the Farrasan run on their performance for more than an 
hour singing several songs In one of her songs the Farrasan 
says 
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My love has gone to distant land, 
Where shall I spread the carpet? 

He is like the sun 

While my sister-in-law resembles lightning 
With the slightest touch of hands 

My heart beats—I am too young 


It 1s worth noticing that the Chopdar has to perform an 1mpor- 
tant role before the actual play starts He invites the actors on 
the stage and mntroduces them with a few introductory words to 
the audience, although, each character gets many chances to 
project the identity of his role during the enactment of the play 

The dialogues in the Maanch always end with the refrain line 
which is sung by the performers, standing together either 1n the 
corner of the stage or arranging themselves near the instrumenta- 
lists Here dholak plays a vital part The orchestra repeats the 
dramatic verse and enables the actor to dancein circles at the 
conclusion of each couplet The dholak has its own style and 
generally forms the base of typical folk music of the region 
Mostly the sarang: (sometimes the harmonium too) 1s used to 
produce orchestral effects 

The colourful performances which the Maanch presents are 
mostly based on mythological and legendary themes common to 
the Hindu world Almost all the plays enacted in early days 
were devoid of social themes Unlike various other foims, 
Maanch has some distinct characteristics It 1s hard to find in 
them the socio-political references mixed with the old themes, 
except in a few plays, written especially after Independence by 
some performers who have an apititude for presenting new subjects 
in the traditional style 

The presentation technique of the Maanch, 1ts thematic element, 
effiorescent musical fabric and gaudy costumes have had a rich 
tradition Actors are free to move during the peiformance 
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There are no rigid rules and stage formalities They sometimes 
even sit amongst the audience when there 1s no work on stage 
Sometimes, the characters do not leave the platform at all They 
just go a few steps backward and wait for their turn Certain 
characters make their entry ceremoniously from a distance often 
walking through the audience 

The Maanch players mostly come from the families of working 
communities such as the gardener, the blacksmith, the tailor, the 
carpenter, etc Women are not permitted to join these groups The 
only exception was Babajan who happened to possess masculine 
abilities to deal with these performances Some thirty years 
ago she died at the age of eighty-four Babajan commanded the 
Maanch theatre for a long time She used to put on a sefa and 
a long-sleeve kurta instead of a normal woman’s dress Since her 
death no woman has dared to ente: this field 


Musical Content 


Despite the scanty dialogues, erotic expressions and looseness 
in thematic structure, Maanch has had other striking features 
which have always attracted large audiences It 1s the musical 
score that sustains the interest of the audience 

No definite metie 1s employed in the composition of verse- 
dialogues usedin Maanch Itis the musical sense that permeates 
the entire structure The dialogues are set to different tunes, 
called Rangat Dohas The couplets are sung in three styles, 
namely, (khari Rangat, Dokad: Rangat and Langd: Rangat The 
intact melody of Jhela 1s introduced 1n between the Dohas when- 
ever the singing pattern needs a change Each couplet or single 
unit of dialogue ends with a fixed 1efrain sung in chorus 

The scale of tal is strictly followed in dholak, while the sarangi 
follows the singer 1n normal course There are about two dozen 
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tunes often utilised in Maanch Rangat Ikhari, where the 
refrain 1s sung only once, Rangat Dokadi, where the refrain 1s 
sung twice, Kaligara Rangat, Jhela, Chhoti Rangat, Sindhu, 
Badhawa Udayya, etc, are some of the widely known varieties 
Haloor ends with a phrase—Mahara Raj It seems the form 1s 
acquired from folk music Gazal 1s also used, but it 1s different 
from Urdu gazal Itis a separate metre sung in a quick tempo 
Also riddles are sung and musically answered 

In Maanch, the opening block of lines 1s called Ger,1e, the 
beginning, and the lines that follow are known as Udapa Daur 
is the word for quick singing, double than the normal pattern 
where the dance 1s generally set into movement Many a time the 
performers utter dholak tan phaddak ke or dholak sancchi baye, 
meammng the dholak gives out its real beating or it adds true colow 
to the play The words are heard only in between the dialogues 
concluding with the leading lines Besides these melodies, folk tunes 
are obviously current They are utilised at proper situations in 
the play With all these varieties of musical structure, a definite 
tune of Maanch cuts across the whole play It hasits own identity 
A kind of gusto and abundance 1s attached to it 


Scripts 


Unlike other folk plays, Maanch 1s often found scripted and 
bears the name of the writer The tradition started with the days 
of Guru Balmukund He kept the torch burning for a consider- 
able period We may call him the exponent of the present tech- 
nique of Maanch performance Heactually rules the Malwa stage 
and 1sa good repertoire by writing and performing sixteen plays 
He died young, while performing a chief role 1n one of his plays, 
Gendapart Khel It 1s said that 1t was Gendapar: (name of the 
fair-sexed character) who took his life He was carried to the 
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funeral pyre, direct from the stage, singing selections from his 
Khels by his followers 

The anecdotes around Balmukund Guru and Babajan have 
resulted in making both of them somewhat semi-legendary figures 
Then comes Kaluram Ustad, who gave new mode to the Maanch 
music and has written and produced eighteen plays 

The language of the old Maanch plays 1s Malw: Plays are now 
being written in simple Hindi, compounded with regional words 


Costumes 


The costumes used in Maanch are locally prepared Each charac- 
ter actor has a set of familiar clothes The main character has 
to wear more attractive angarkha or a long coat with multi-hued 
safa, adding kalgi to 1t He enters the stage with an aura of 
dignity Women’s roles are enacted by male actors Spectators 
do not mind whether she has moustaches and masculine angles 
What harm is there when she puts on a veil over the face! 

These actors adequately use the stage They move in conven- 
tional styles speaking or singing their dialogues, while at every 
movement the dholak 1s at work Their facial expressions and 
physical gestures, of hands and feet, always give dramatic impact 
upon the audience 
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APPENDIX I 
FOLK-SONGS 


GOND soncs! 
The Tattooer 


Yes, I will give you a pangle for your forehead 
But it will break very soon 

Let me tattoo you instead, 

And that treasure will last all your hfe 


Taunting 


My skin has turned black with your taunting, O beloved 
It 18 not my taunting that has made you black 

It 1s because you eat black brinyals 

O my beauty, do not eat them any more 


Famine 


This year’s famme has drven us mad 

What are we to do, brothers, what are we to do? 

We get no piofit on our sowing we cannot even reap what we have sown 
Come, let us go with our baskets bare of grain 

What are we to do, brothers, what are we to do? 


The good wife bids the husband, come let us go, woik on the road 
We shall earn two annas a day, and we can save half for tomorrow 
From village to village goes the sahib, prepare his bungalow 


1From Songs of the Forest 
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To the aged he gives money he makes the children sit and eat with him 


Kodon has been true to his word this year, KurAi has kept us alive 
By falling at the feet of the mountain and hills, 

They too have saved us 

But this year’s famine has driven us mad 

What are we to do, brothers, what are we to da? 


CHHATTISGARHI SONG 


Sua Dance Songz 


I bow to the moon and the sun, O pariot 
One shouldn’t be born a woman 

Life of a woman 1s like a cow, O parrot 
Wherever she 1s wedded she has to go 


Howsoever clean I keep my husband’s home and break my fingers, 
Even then I’m scolded by his sister 

See, how unfortunate am I, 

The day my husband brought me home 

He has to go away to earn his bread 


(Tr by the author} 


KANJAR SONGS 


Blossoming 


The garden of my youth has blossomed 

Come, collect pollen and petal 

O love, you have brought me as a child from the fields of battle, 
But now my limbs have a shape, 

And my dark hair a curl 


Are not we beautifully balanced? 

Don’t you see, how nicely the scales are? 
So plunge mto the rich sea 

And bring out the pearl 

You are so close to me 

That I hold you in my nails 
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The Bribe 


The munshi asks for rupees five 
The thanedar asks for ten 

But the Kotwal with blood on fire 
Lures me for my youth 

Like a cock approaching the hen 


(Tr by the author) 


BANJARA SONG 


Rastutavan 


Break the rope and run away, my bullock! 
As you are deprived of your caravan 

So am I, of my parents 

Run away, run away, my bullock! 

I will get your horns gold plated 

And for your legs ornaments of silver coins 


When you will move wagging your tail 
The horns will shine 

And the ornaments will glitter 

Run away, my bullock, run away 


(Tr by the author) 


EXTRACIS FROM THE BALLAD OF SITARAM NAIK 


The Naik reaches Malar Land in seven stages 

He sets up his tents and removes the sacks from his bullocks 

For the little elephant they drive the pegs, for the camels 
they prepare tethering-ropes 

While the army cooks its food, the Naik boy plays with his 
pellet-bow on the banks of the lake 

Aho! On the very day her lord has come to fetch her, 

The maiden tells her mother that she must go to the lake for water 

‘Send seven handmaids before me, mother, and seven maids behind, 

I, the maiden Nageshar, would go to the lake to bathe’ 

‘Do not go my daughter, to the lake to bathe, bathe here in the 
well inside the house’ 
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“May there be fire in the well and a thunderbolt fall on your head 
Let there be six and six score handmaids with me, I wish to bathe in the lake 
My own father had dug that lake, my brother built the banks, 
My father’s elder brother planted the grove of trees around, in that 
Jake is great pleasure 
There are ketki, keonra, mogra flowers planted on the banks, 
The steps down to the water are of copper and bronze, 
In the midst are two pillars, one of sarai, one of teak 
Above them are golden tridents from which fly silken flags” 
She calls her six and six score maidens, from the brass pot 
she takes ghee for her hair, 
She takes her comb of ivory and combs her long long hair, 
She tres her ten times plaited hair, O brother, she puts m it 
fragrant marigolds 
She calls her companions, ‘Come my friends, and put on my ornaments ” 


On a stone sits the maiden, she takes off her ornaments and cleans them 

Her arms are stalks of ripe maize, her thighs are plantains, 

Her claves are smooth cucumbers, her waist 1s an Ojhas dahak 1 

Her back 1s a fashioned seat, her forehead a milky coconut, her teeth are like 
small rice 

Her face 1s a barber’s murror, her nose 1s like a parrot 

Her lips are ripe chillies, her body 1s of kusum colour 

From the far side of the lake the Naik boy sees her san and 
wonders who it 1s 

‘I have seen sun and the moon as they mse, when they go down it 1s dark 

This shining girl I see—what caste 1s she? 

If she 1s my own caste I will laugh and talk with her’ 


He goes to the stone where Nageshar sits to bathe and calls her 
I am a stranger in this land, I am playing with my bow in the lake’ 
When the girl hears a man’s voice she pulls her cloth over her head, 
She fills her pot with water and goes to the other side 
After her goes the Naik, he hits her pot with a pellet from his bow 
‘Give me water from your pot, maiden, I woud eat and drink and 

afterwards lie down to rest’ 

When she hears the Naik’s word, Nageshar answers, 


1A delicate drum with a very narrow waist 
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‘Stranger I do not know you How can I give water to prink? 

If you know my father, or were a friend of my brother’s, 

What would there be in a pot of water? I would give you four pots 

Were you of my caste and came as a guest to my house, 

I would prepare a bed and beddmg and greet you with great honour, 

And you would eat and diink and go away remembering my name 

Stranger, tell me of what caste are you” 

When the Naik hears this, he answers the maiden 

‘O maiden hsten From outside you look beautiful, but you are ail 
bitter within 

I asked you laughingly for water and you spoke of seven generations 

If I could only catch you I would at once carry you away 

My horse Kaligibachera would dance before you, the wedding-party would 
go stamping their feet 

I would go in seven stages and take you to Ratanpur 

I would make you brng dung-cakes by day, 

I would make you fetch water by night, 

And you forgot a single thing I would whip the skin fiom your body 

I would soon teach you how to work at the tip of my shoe 


When the maiden hears the Naik’s words, her rage burns her to ashes 

‘Stranger, 1f ever I got a husband like you, I would keep him as my 
fathers slave, 

I would make you graze the cattle by day and sew sacks at might 

You would have to massage the feet of my five brothers, I would 
treat you like a Gharyjiya 


When the brothers heard the tale, they had the drums of Malar sounded, 
All the drums began to sound, the drums said, ‘Catch and beat him’ 
But when Nageshar’s father heard them he told his sons to stop, 
‘Twelve years have passed, my sons, the thirteenth has begun 
This must be my young son-in-law who has come to fetch his bnde’ 
Brahma Naik arose and went to ask his daughter 
‘Child, what were his bullocks like? What pattern had the cloth” 
‘I only saw a twelve-year boy, a boy with a young moustache 
Father, he gave me such abuse as went to seven generations 
Father, he was so handsome, there are none like him m Malar 
I abused him, yet my eyes are always seeing him’ 

‘Girl, what did you say to your twelve-years’ husband?’ 
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When the girl heard the word ‘husband’ she began to weep kud-kud 
O father, I said nothing to him ‘I picked up my water-pot and ran back to 
Malar 
Had I known it wis my husband I would never have gone there 
On the banks I gave him abuse to last seven generations 
Father, do not send me co him this year, let me go next year in Magk 
Father, Ly then the Naik will have forgotten ’ 
To send him empty-handed is as bad as killing a hundred cows 
In my hfe I will do my duty or after death I will not see the world again 
When you were born you both looked beautiful, my daughter 
Stop those angry drums and make the drums of welcome sound’ 
Now the drums of joy and welcome are sounding in Malar, 
They prepare the army to go out to welcome the Naik 
(From Folk-songs of Chhattisgark) 


APPENDIX WJ 
FOLK-TALES 
MALWI FOLK-TALE 
Sona and Rupa 


Once upon a time there was a prince One day he came out of his palace 
ridimg on a stout black mare She never brought him disappoimtment 
whenever he went for hunting By habit he used to take his bow and arrows 
and start for the forest as soon as the sun rose pretty high 

One day he returned home befo1e 1t was sunset Thinking the mare to be 
thirsty, he turned her reims towards a streamlet which flowed by the palace 
The red glow of the setting sun had changed the water to scarlet red and the 
reflection of the black mare was swayed about on the surging surface of the 
stream But what a sight did he see! Sulver and golden locks of hair were 
floating over the surface of the water Maidens having golden and silver hair 
might be taking a bath somewhere upstream, he thought He contemplated 
as to how prettier they would be whose hair were so beautiful He picked 
up the locks and stood quiet beside himself Then he tucked the hair in 
his turban and jumped over his mare Soon the black mare, raismg clouds of 
dust, was galloping towards the palace 

In the palace it was time for supper The queen enquired the whereabouts 
of the prince from her maid-servants All they knew was they had seen him 
coming towards the palace Every nook and corner was searched but the 
prince was not found In the meantime one of the female servants happened 
to go to the store-room to bring some sugar There she saw the prince lying 
asifin great pain The prince stopped her and said, “‘Maid-servant, give not 
me out or thou diest”’ But the woman and the wind cannot keep a secret 
She acquainted the queen with the situation Fearmg the prince, the queen 
took up a winnowing basket and husking and rebuking the maid, came up 
to the dark room shouting, “Thou silly girl, how hast thou swept this part 
of the floor” Then, as if she had caught sight of the prince all of a sudden, 
she said, ““Well dear son, you are here What has happened to you? Why 
are you upset? Just tell me 1f anybody has insulted you, I shall get him 
beheaded Or if anybody jeered at you, tell me and I will have his eyes taken 
out or if somebody raised a finger against you, I shall get his finger taken off 
But do tell me what 1s the trouble with you” 

The prince took out the lock which he had tucked 1n his turban and showing 
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it to the queen said, “I will marry the girls having such hair Do this, I stay 
here, refuse, I leave” 

The queen said, ‘ Dear son, it 1s not a difficult job Don’t trouble your- 
self on such a petty affair” 

“But I must have the girls having these very type of hair,” said the prince 

“Yes, my dear little one, you will have them by all means,” assured the 
queen But the next moment she felt giddy and stumbled down as she tried 
to walk out 

Presently, messengers were despatched to search out those particular types 
of girls Through an announcement all the young maidens were required to 
walk before the palace bare-headed 

On the following day the pageant began AlII the ladies passed bare- 
headed by the palace in a procession The prince watched it as it moved But 
none of the required type could be found among them 

All of a sudden the prince discerned two girls, having golden and silver hair, 
sitting in the royal enclosure He poimted them out to the queen The 
queen was stunned but supporting herself, somehow, she said, “Oh dear, they 
are your sisters, Sona and Rupa” 

The prince’s countenance fell But he was obstinate, ‘ Marry them I will, 
whoever they be And if you don’t comply with my wish, I shall be gone,’ 
he said 

The king tried to bnng him round, the maidens of the palace tned to 
dissuade him and the queen entreated him with hands folded in request, but 
the prince’s mind was made up 

At last the preparations for the marnage were made A grand pavilion 
of green bamboos was erected Passing from ear to ear this news also reached 
Sona and Rupa They were amazed, their faces fell and their eyes were full 
of tears 

Now on the bank of the nver there was a sandal tree which these princesses 
had watered and nursed since cheir carly childhood It had now become 
full grown with the princesses’ attamment of maidenhood When the date 
fixed for marriage arrived and all preparations were complete, they sought 
refuge on the sandal tree to save their virginity 

When the time for the wedding rites approached, a search for the princesses 
was made and they were found sitting on the sandal tree Attendants went 
under the tree and requested them tocome down But the princesses were 
firm Then, the king himself came and said 


Utaro utra ho mahari Sona Bai Rupa Bai betyan 
Lagnya ki bela yan hui rahi 
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Come down, come down ye daughters 
My Sona-Rupa daughters, 
The hour for marrage has come 


Sona and Rupa answered 


Pelan to ham Dayayji ho keta Dayan ho keta 
Abe Sasarajt ho hesen kangan 
Bad bad ho mhara chandan ka rukhara 


We called you father, dear 

And father dear we called 

How shall we call you father-in-law? 
High, high, O chandan tree 


The two sisters did not come down The whole family assembled there, 
and lastly came the prince himself He said 


Come down, come down my sisters 
O Sona-Rupa sisters, 
The hour for marriage has come 


The two sisters responded 


We called you brother, dear 

And brother dear we called you 
How shall we call you husband dear? 
High, high, O sandal tree 


And all of a sudden clouds thundered, the tree had burst opened and within 


no time the two sisters were deep down the tree 
(Tr by the author) 


MALWI FOLK-TALE 


Biran Bat 


There lived seven brothers and a sister in a village The sistc1’s name was 
Biran Bai 

When. their parents were to set out on a long pilgrimage, they called all the 
seven daughters-m-law The mothersaid “Look, my dear daughters-in-law, 
keep my only daughter, Biran Bai happy and do not extract any wok of her ” 

The daughters-in law said, “Our most venerated Sasijz, we do mstruct 
her but in your presence only And when you are away we don’t ask he 
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to remove a straw even We are fortunate to have a beautiful and 
tender sister-in-law Moreover, she has always enjoyed rich affection and 
love than any of her brother So leave her solely to our care ” 

In course of time the parents were away on pilgrimage and the brothers 
also remained out on business purpose One day when they were out as 
usual, their wives decided to dig some yellow earth Buran Bai was very much 
enthusiastic She immediately responded to the idea, ‘“Yes, yes, let us be off ” 

All set out for the yellow-earth mine While the wives dug ordinary earth, 
Biran Bai filled the basket with peails Seemg this the wives were green with 
jealousy They said to themselves, “This flirt of a girl is very wicked She 
must be well off m sorcery We must do something about that or else she 
may bring troubles, nobody knows what!’ 

In the afternoon, when they were preparing to return, Biran Bai ask ed, 
‘May I accompany you? I can carry this load pretty well ” 

“No, no, you have never carried any weight so far We are afraid if any- 
thing happens to you, our husbands would be very angry You just wait 
here, we shall soon return after unloading our baskets ”’ 

Poor Biran waited for them, not knowing what evil intention they had m 
their minds_ She sat there for the whole day but none of them returned 
It was evening now A band of minstrels passed that way Buran Ba 
requested one of the munstrels, “Maharaj, p'ease help me lft up the basket ” 

Seeing no one around, the minstrel asked her, ““Baccha, why are you here 
all alone?’ 

Buran Bai related the whole story The munstrel availed of the opportu- 
nity and took her m his band MHer wailing proved to be weeping 1n wilder- 
ness Days went by 

The munstrel at first did not allow her to go anywhere But soon he began 
to send her for begging 1n small villages He forbade her to go into the 
village she belonged to He had fnghtened her saying that she would get 
nothing in that village and it 1s very likely that somebody might kidnap her 

Owing to fear Biran Bai dared not to go that side One day when the 
rainstrel was il], she forgot his warning and unknowingly reached the same 
lane of the village un which her house was situated One of her sisters-in-law 
was standing atthe door Buran began to sing 


Sat bhar ki eke Biran Bai 
Motida hhodta ho Jogida pakriya ho 
Mar mat bhikshya de 
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Seven brothers had a sister, named Biran Bai While she dug pearls a 
wandering minstrel caught her O mother, give alms 


In the meantime her mother came out and said, ““What dost thou sing, child, 
repeat it again” 

Biran Bai sang again and the mother marked 1n her a close resemblance of 
her Biran who had fallen prey, as per her daughters-in-law’s report, to a 
crumble of a mime while digging yellow-earth The mother then asked, 
““Where dost thou live child? Wouldst thou come here daily? I shall take 
thee to be my daughter and give nch alms’”’ 

Now Buran Bai recalled all the past to her mind and related the previous 
account Her sorrowful tale made both weep 

Thus Biran Bai came back to her house Now her parents thought of hei 
marnage When the minstrel came to know of her departure, he arrived 
at her house after his recovery from long illness At that time the betrothal 
ceremony was going on At this he said, “Engage her you may to another, 
but as a disciple she 1s mune”’ 

At the time of her marriage he came again and said, ““Marry her you may, 
but as a disciple she 1s mine” 

When the wedding was over and Biran Bai was on the point of departure 
for her father-in-law’s house, he came again and said, ““Take away the bnde 
you may, but as a disciple she 1s mime” 

That way the minstrel followed Buran Bai to all places When the marrage 
party reached home, then too, he came and said, “The marriage party has 
returned, but as a disciple the bride 1s mine” 

Thus, the minstrel began to tease her at all places She was hornfied and 
haunted She asked her husband and his people to keep her under seven 
locks, lest the hermit would take her away 

Her bed was laid under seven locks The night was dark There was a 
noise outside Biran Bai was awakened, she said, 


The first lock has been opened, 
my mother-in-law, wake up 
The second lock has been opened, 
my father-in-law, wake up 
The third lock has been opened, 
my elder brother-in-law, wake up 
The fourth lock has been opened, 
my elder sister-in-law, wake up 
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In old days another convention was in vogue On Bandi ka 
Khamb—a projected portion of the stage—a so-called Badshah, 
an inspector, a jamadar and a team of sixteen young men used 
to sit facing the platform This was perhaps intended to give 
an imposing character to the stage 

Wooden poles and bamboos are used to provide the platform 
(stage) a height of five to six feet or even more from the ground 
The length of the stage 1s generally thirty feet while the width 1s 
about twenty feet 

A different type of stage was also popular sometime in Malwa 
in which instrumentalists used to sit on a separate platform at a 
considerable height The acting place used to be quite below this 
platform Both the platforms were managed to be connected to 
each other In such a stage-design the performers have a 
definite disadvantage, for the actors, who depend upon the 
dholak and sarangi players at suitable points while singing, will 
need to look up and thus lose the contact with the audience so 
vital for this folk form 

A play opens late in the evening with an invocation to gods 
and goddesses by the players It begins quite often with a tibute 
to the founder of the Maanch mandal (group) and the script-writer 
This 1s followed by verses 1n praise of Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, Ganesh, Bherun, Chousath Jogin, the sixty-four nuns, 
etc The songs are rendered by the entue cast standing with 
folded hands on the stage 

Then comes the Chopdar to introduce the story Prior to that 
he summons the Bhisti (water carrier) to sprinkle water on the 
ground He 1s followed by the Farrasan who 1s supposed to spread 
a carpet They represent in mume their respective functions 
and prepare the stage for the performance Both the Bhist: 
and the Farrasan run on their performance for more than an 
hour singing several songs In one of her songs the Farrasan 
Says 
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My love has gone to distant land, 
Where shall I spread the carpet? 

He 1s like the sun 

While my sister-in-law resembles lightning 
With the slightest touch of hands 

My heart beats—I am too young 


It 1s worth noticing that the Chopdar has to perform an impor- 
tant role before the actual play starts He invites the actors on 
the stage and introduces them with a few introductory words to 
the audience, although, each character gets many chances to 
project the identity of his role during the enactment of the play 

The dialogues in the Maanch always end with the refiain line 
which 1s sung by the performers, standing together either in the 
corner of the stage or arranging themselves near the instrumenta- 
lists Here dholak plays a vital part The orchestra 1epeats the 
dramatic verse and enables the actor to dance1n circles at the 
conclusion of each couplet The dholak has its own style and 
generally forms the base of typical folk music of the region 
Mostly the sarang: (sometimes the harmonium too) is used to 
produce orchestral effects 

The colourful performances which the Maanch presents are 
mostly based on mythological and legendary themes common to 
the Hindu world Almost all the plays enacted in early days 
were devoid of social themes Unlike various other foims, 
Maanch has some distinct characteiistics It 1s hard to find in 
them the socio-political references mixed with the old themes, 
except in a few plays, written especially after Independence by 
some performers who have an apititude for presenting new subjects 
in the traditional style 

The presentation technique of the Maanch, 11s thematic element, 
efflorescent musical fabric and gaudy costumes have had a rich 
tradition Actors are free to move during the performance 
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There are no rigid rules and stage formalities They sometimes 
even sit amongst the audience when there 1s no work on stage 
Sometimes, the characters do not leave the platform at all They 
just go a few steps backward and wait for their turn Certain 
characters make their entry ceremoniously from a distance often 
walking through the audience 

The Maanch players mostly come from the families of working 
communities such as the gardener, the blacksmith, the tailor, the 
carpenter, etc Women are not permitted to join these groups The 
only exception was Babajan who happened to possess masculine 
abilities to deal with these performances Some thirty years 
ago she died at the age of eighty-four Babajan commanded the 
Maanch theatre for a long time She used to put on a safa and 
a long-sleeve kurta instead of a normal woman’s dress Since her 
death no woman has dared to enter this field 


Musical Content 


Despite the scanty dialogues, erotic expressions and looseness 
in thematic structure, Maanch has had other striking features 
which have always attracted large audiences It is the musical 
score that sustains the interest of the audience 

No definite metre 1s employed in the composition of verse- 
dialogues usedin Maanch Itis the musical sense that permeates 
the entire structure The dialogues are set to different tunes, 
called Rangat Dohas The couplets are sung in three styles, 
namely, [khar: Rangat, Dokad: Rangat and Langd: Rangat The 
untact melody of Jhela 1s introduced in between the Dohas when- 
ever the singing pattern needs a change Each couplet or single 
unit of dialogue ends with a fixed refrain sung in chorus 

The scale of tal 1s strictly followed in dholak, while the sarang 
follows the singer in normal course There are about two dozen 
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tunes often utilised in Maanch Rangat Ikhari, where the 
refrain 1s sung only once, Rangat Dokadi, where the refrain 1s 
sung twice, Kaligara Rangat, Jhela, Chhoti Rangat, Sindhu, 
Badhawa, Udayya, etc, are some of the widely known varieties 
Haloor ends with a phrase—Mahara Raj It seems the form is 
acquired from folk music Gazal 1s also used, but it 1s different 
from Urdu gazal Itis a separate metre sung in a quick tempo 
Also riddles are sung and musically answered 

In Maanch, the opening block of lines 1s called Ger,1e, the 
beginning, and the lines that follow are known as Udapa Daur 
is the word for quick singing, double than the normal pattern 
where the dance 18 generally set into movement Many a time the 
performers utter dholak tan phaddak ke or dholak sancchi bae, 
meaning the dholak gives out its real beating or it adds true coloul 
to the play The words are heard only in between the dialogues 
concluding with the leading lines Besides these melodies, folk tunes 
are obviously current They are utilised at proper situations in 
the play With all these varieties of musical structure, a definite 
tune of Maanch cuts across the whole play It hasits own identity 
A kind of gusto and abundance 1s attached to it 


Scripts 


Unlike other folk plays, Maanch 1s often found scripted and 
bears the name of the writer The tradition started with the days 
of Guru Balmukund He kept the torch burning for a consider- 
able period We may call him the exponent of the present tech- 
nique of Maanch performance Heactually rules the Malwa stage 
and isa good repertoire by writing and performing sixteen plays 
He died young, while performing a chief role in one of his plays, 
Gendapari Khel It 1s said that 1t was Gendapari (name of the 
fair-sexed character) who took his life He was carried to the 
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funeral pyre, direct from the stage, singing selections from his 
Khels by his followers 

The anecdotes around Balmukund Guru and Babajan have 
resulted in making both of them somewhat semi-legendary figures 
Then comes Kaluram Ustad, who gave new mode to the Maanch 
music and has written and produced eighteen plays 

The language of the old Maanch playsis Malwi Plays are now 
being written 1n simple Hindi, compounded with regional words 


Costumes 


The costumes used in Maanch are locally prepared Each charac- 
ter actor has a set of familiar clothes The main character has 
to wear more attractive angarkha or a long coat with multi-hued 
safa, adding kalgi to 1t He enters the stage with an aura of 
dignity Women’s roles are enacted by male actors Spectators 
do not mind whether she has moustaches and masculine angles 
What harm is there when she puts on a veil over the face! 

These actors adequately use the stage They move in conven- 
tional styles speaking or singing their dialogues, while at every 
movement the dholak 1s at work Their facial expressions and 
physical gestures, of hands and feet, always give dramatic impact 
upon the audience 
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APPENDIX I 
FOLK-SONGS 
GOND SONGS? 
The Tattooer 


Yes, I will give you a pangle for your forehead 
But it will break very soon 

Let me tattoo you instead, 

And that treasure will last all your hfe 


Taunting 


My skin has turned black with your taunting, O beloved 
It 13 not my taunting that has made you black 

It 1s because you eat black brinyals 

O my beauty, do not eat them any more 


Famine 


This year’s famme has driven us mad 

What are we to do, brotheis, what are we to do? 

We get no profit on our sowing we cannot even reap what we have sown 
Come, let us go with our baskets bare of grain 

What are we to do, brothers, what are we to do? 


The good wife bids the husband come let us go, work on the 10ad 
We shall earn two annas a day, and we can save half for tomoriow 
From village to village goes the sahib, prepare his bungalow 


1From Songs of the Forest 
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To the agea he gives money he makes the children sit and eat with him 


Kodon has been true to his word this year, Kutki has kept us alive 
By fallmg at the feet of the mountain and hills, 

They too have saved us 

But this year’s famine has driven us mad 

What are we to do, brothers, what are we to ao? 


CHHATTISGARAI SONG 


Sua Dance Song 


I bow to the moon and the sun, O parrot 
One shouldn’t be born a woman 

Life of a woman 1s like a cow, O parrot 
Wherever she 1s wedded she has to go 


Howsoever clean I keep my husband’s home and break my fingers, 
Even then I’m scolded by his sister 

See, how unfortunate am I, 

The day my husband brought me home 

He has to go away to earn his bread 


(Tr by the author) 


KANJAR SONGS 


Blossoming 


The garden of my youth has blossomed 

Come, collect pollen and petal 

O love, you have biought me as a child from the fields of battle, 
But now my limbs have a shape, 

And my dark hair a curl 


Are not we beautifully balanced? 

Don’t you see, how nicely the scales are? 
So plunge into the rich sea 

And bring out the pearl 

You are so close to me 

That I hold you in my nails 
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The Bribe 


The munshi asks for rupees five 
The thanedar asks for ten 

But the kotual with blood on fire 
Lures me for my youth 

Like a cock approaching the hen 


(Tr by the author) 


BANJARA SONG 


Rasturavan 


Break the rope and run away, my bullock! 
As you are deprived of your caravan 

So am I, of my parents 

Run away, run away, my bullock! 

I will get your horns gold plated 

And for your legs ornaments of silver coins 


When you will move wagging your tail 
The horns will shine 

And the ornaments will glitter 

Run away, my bullock, run away 


(Tr by the author) 


EXTRACTS FROM THC BALLAD OF SITARAM NAIK 


The Naik reaches Malar Land in seven stages 

He sets up his tents and removes the sacks from his bullocks 

For the little elephant they drive the pegs, for the camels 
they prepare tethering-1opes 

While the army cooks its food, the Naik boy plays with his 
pellet-bow on the banks of the lake 

Aho! On the very day her lord has come to fetch her, 

The maiden tells her mother that she must go to the lake for water 

“Send seven handmaids before me, mother, and seven maids behind, 

J, the maiden Nageshar, would go to the lake to bathe’ 

‘Do not go my daughter, to the lake to bathe, bathe here in the 
well inside the house’ 
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May there be fire in the well and a thunderbolt fall on your head 
Let there be six and six score handmaids with me, I wish to bathe in the lake 
My own father had dug that lake, my brother built the banks, 
My father’s elder brother planted the grove of trees around, im that 
lake 1s great pleasure 
There are ketki, keonra, mogra flowers planted on the banks, 
The steps down to the water are of copper and bronze, 
In the midst are two pillars, one of sarai, one of teak 
Above them are golden tridents from which fly silken flags’ 
She calls her six and six score maidens, from the brass pot 
she takes ghee for her hair, 
She takes her comb of ivory and combs her long long hair, 
She ties her ten times plaited hair, O brother, she puts 1n it 
fragrant marigolds 
She calls her companions, ‘Come my frends, and put on my ornaments’ 


On a stone sits the maiden, she takes off her ornaments and cleans them 

Her arms are stalks of mpe maize, her thighs are plantains, 

Her claves are smooth cucumbers, her waist is an Ojha’s dahak 1 

Her back is a fashioned seat, her forehead a milky coconut, her teeth are like 
small rice 

Her face 1s a barber’s mirror, her nose 1s like a parrot 

Her lips are ripe chillies, her body is of kusum colour 

From the far side of the lake the Naik boy sees her sari and 
wonders who it 1s 

‘I have seen sun and the moon as they rise, when they go down it 1s dark 

This shining girl I see—what caste is she? 

If she 1s my own caste I will laugh and talk with her’ 


He goes to the stone where Nageshar sits to bathe and calls her 
‘I am a stranger in this land, I am playing with my bow in the lake’ 
When the girl hears a man’s voice she pulls her cloth over her head, 
She fills her pot with water and goes to the other side 
After her goes the Naik, he hits her pot with a pellet from his bow 
‘Give me water from your pot, maiden, I woud eat and drink and 

afterwards he down to rest’ 

When she hears the Naik’s word, Nageshar answers, 


1A delicate drum with a very narrow waist 
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‘Stranger I do not know you How can I give water to prnk? 

If you know my father, or were a friend of my brother’s, 

What would there be in a pot of water? I would give you four pots 

Were you of my caste and came as a guest to my house, 

I would prepare a bed and bedding and greet you with great honour, 

And you would eat and drink and go away remembering my name 

Stranger, tell me of what caste are you” 

When the Nark hears this, he answers the ma'den 

‘O maiden listen From outside you look beautiful, but you are all 
bitver within 

I asked you laughingly for water and you spoke of seven generations 

If I could only catch you I would at once carry you away 

My horse Kaligibachera would dance before you, the wedding-party would 
go stamping their feet 

I would go in seven stages and take you to Ratanpur 

J would make you bring dung-cakes by day, 

I would make you fetch water by night, 

And you forgot a smgle thing J would whip the skin from your body 

I would soon teach you how to work at the tip of my shoe ° 


When the maiden hears the Naik’s words, her rage burns her to ashes 

‘Stranger, 1f ever I got a husband like you, I would keep him as my 
father’s slave, 

I would make you graze the cattle by day and sew sacks at night 

You would have to massage the feet of my five brothers, I would 
treat you like a Gharjiya 


When the biothers heard the tale, they had the drums of Malar sounded, 
All the drums began to sound, the diums said, ‘Catch and beat him ’ 
But when Nageshar’s father heard them he told his sons to stop, 
“Twelve years have passed, my sons, the thirtcenth has begun 
This must be my young son-in-law who has come to fetch his bride’ 
Brahma Naik arose and went to ask his daughter 
“Child, what were his bullocks like? What pattern had the cloth” 
‘I only saw a twelve-year boy, a boy with a young moustache 
Father, he gave me such abuse as went to seven generations 
Father, he was so handsome, there are none like him in Malas 
I abused him, yet my eyes are always seeing him’ 

“Girl, what did you say to you: twelve-years’ husband?’ 
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When the girl heard the word ‘husband’ she began to weep Aud-hud 
‘O father, I said nothing to him I picked up my water-pot and ran back to 
Maler 
Had I known it was my husband I would never have gone there 
On the banks I gave him abuse to last seven generations 
Father, do not send me to him this year, let me go next year in Mag? 
Father, by then the Naik will have forgotten ’° 
To send him empty-handed 1s as bad as killing a hundred cows 
In my lite I will do my duty or after death I will not see the world again 
When you were born you both looked beautiful, my daughter 
Stop those angry drums and make the drums of welcome sound’ 
Now the drums of joy and welcome are sounding in Malar, 
They prepare the army to go out to welcome the Naik 
(From Folk-songs of Chhattisgarh) 


APPENDIX Ii 
FOLK-TALES 
MALWI FOLK-TALE 
Sona and Rupa 


Once upon a time there was a prince One day he came out of his palace 
ridmg on a stout black mare She never brought him disappointment 
whenever he went for hunting By habit he used to take his bow and arrows 
and start for the forest as soon as the sun rose pretty high 

One day he returned home before 1t was sunset Thinking the mare to be 
thirsty, he turned her rems towards a streamlet which flowed by the palace 
The red glow of the setting sun had changed the water to scarlet red and the 
reflection of the black mare was swayed about on the surging surface of the 
stream But what a sight did he see! Silver and golden locks of hair were 
floating over the surface of the water Maidens having golden and silver hair 
mught be taking a bath somewhere upstream, he thought He contemplated 
as to how prettier they would be whose hair were so beautiful He picked 
up the locks and stood quiet beside himself Then he tucked the hair in 
his turban and jumped over his mare Soon the black mare, raismg clouds of 
dust, was galloping towards the palace 

In the palace it was time for supper The queen enquired the whereabouts 
of the prince from her maid-servants All they knew was they had seen him 
coming towards the palace Every nook and corner was searched but the 
prince was not found In the meantime one of the female servants happened 
to go to the store-room to bring some sugar There she saw the prince lying 
as ifin great pain The prince stopped her and said, “‘“Maid-servant, give not 
me out or thou diest ” But the woman and the wind cannot keep a secret 
She acquainted the queen with the situation Fearimg the prince, the queen 
took up a winnowing basket and husking and rebuking the maid, came up 
to the dark room shouting, “Thou silly girl, how hast thou swept this part 
of the floor’*’ Then, as if she had caught sight of the prince all of a sudden, 
she said, ““Well dear son, you are here What has happened to you? Why 
are you upset? Just tell me if anybody has insulted you, I shall get him 
beheaded Or if anybody jeered at you, tell me and I will have his eyes taken 
out or if somebody raised a finger against you, I shall get his finger taken off 
But do tell me what 1s the trouble with you ” 

The prince took out the lock which he had tucked 1n his turban and showing 
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it to the queen said, “J will marry the girls having such hair Do this, I stay 
here, refuse, I leave” 

The queen said, ““Dear son, it 1s not a difficult job Dont trouble your- 
self on such a petty affair” 

“But I must have the girls having these very type of haur,”’ said the prince 

‘Yes, my dear little one, you will have them by all means,” assured the 
queen But the next moment she felt giddy and stumbled down as she tried 
to walk out 

Presently, messengers were despatched to search out those particular types 
of girls Through an announcement all the young maidens were required to 
walk before the palace bare-headed 

On the following day the pageant began All the ladies passed bare- 
headed by the palace in a procession The prince watched it as it moved But 
none of the required type could be found among them 

All of a sudden the prince discerned two girls, having golden and silver haur, 
sitting in the royal enclosure He pointed them out to the queen The 
queen was stunned but supporting herself, somehow, she said, “‘Oh dear, they 
are your sisters, Sona and Rupa ” 

The prince’s countenance fell But he was obstinate, “Marry them I will, 
whoever they be And if you don’t comply with my wish, I shall be gone,” 
he said 

The king tned to bring him round, the maidens of the palace tned to 
dissuade him and the queen entreated him with hands folded in request, but 
the prince’s mind was made up 

At last the preparations for the marriage were made A grand pavilion 
of green bamboos was erected Passing from ear to ear this news also reached 
Sona and Rupa They were amazed, their faces fell and their eyes were full 
of tears 

Now on the bank of the nver there was a sandal tree which these princesses 
had watered and nursed since -heir early childhood It had now become 
full grown with the princesses’ attammment of maidenhood When the date 
fixed for marriage arrved and all preparations were complete, they sought 
refuge on the sandal tree to save their virginity 

When the time for the wedding rites approached, a search for the princesses 
was made and they were found sitting on the sandal tree Attendants went 
under the tree and requested them tocome down But the princesses were 
firm Then, the king himself came and said 


Utaro utra ho mahari Sona Bai Rupa Ba: betyan 
Lagnya ki bela yan hui rahi 
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Come down, come down ye daughters 
My Sona-Rupa daughters, 
The hour for marriage has come 


Sona and Rupa answered 


Pelan to ham Dayajt ho keta, Daya ho heta 
Abe Sasarajt ho kesen kangan 
Bad bad ho mhara chandan ha rukhara 


We called you father, dear 

And father dear we called 

How shall we call you father-in-law? 
High, high, O chandan tree 


The two sisters did not come down The whole family assembled there, 
and lastly came the prince himself He said 


Come down, come down my sisters 
O Sona-Rupa sisters, 
The hour for marriage has come 


The two sisteis responded 


We called you brother, dear 

And brother dear we called you 
How shall we call you husband dear? 
High, high, O sandal tree 


And all of a sudden clouds thundered, the tree had burst opened and within 
no time the two sisters were deep down the tree 
(Ti by the author) 


MALWI FOLK-TALE 


Biran Ba 


There lived seven brothers and a sister ina village The sister’s name was 
Biran Bas 

When their parents were to set out on a Jong pilgrimage, they called all the 
seven daughters-in-law The mother said “Look, my dear daughters-in-law, 
keep my only daughter, Biran Bai happy and do not extract any work of her ” 

The daughters-in-law said, “Our most venerated Sasuji, we do mmstruct 
her but in your presence only And when you are away we don’t ask her 
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to remove a straw even We are fortunate to have a beautiful and 
tender sister-in-law Moreover, she has always enjoyed rich affection and 
love than any of her brother So leave her solely to ow care ’ 

In course of time the parents were away on pilgrimage and the brothers 
also remamed out on busimess purpose One day when they were out as 
usual, their wives decided to dig some yellow earth Buran Bai was very much 
enthusiastic She ummeaiately responded to the idea, “Yes, yes, let us be off ”’ 

All set out fo1 the yellow-earth mine While the wives dug ordinary earth, 
Biran Bai filled the basket with pearls Seemg this the wives were green with 
jealousy They said to themselves, “This flirt of a girl is very wicked She 
must be well off in sorcery We must do something about that or else she 
may bring troubles, nobody knows what!’’ 

In the afiernoon, when they were preparing to return, Biran Bai asked, 
“‘May I accompany you? I can carry this load pretty well 

“No, no, you have never carried any weight so far We are afraid if any- 
thing happens to you, our husbands would be very angry You just wait 
here, we shall soon return after unloading our baskets ” 

Poor Biran waited for them, not knowing what evil intention they had in 
ther minds She sat there for the whole day but none of them returned 
It was evening now A band of minstrels passed that way Buran Bat 
requested one of the munstrels, “Mahara, please help me lift up the basket 

Seeing no one around, the minstrel asked her, “Baccha, why are you here 
all alone?” 

Biran Bar related the whole story The minstrel availed of the opportu- 
nity and took her in his band Her wailing proved to be weeping m wilder- 
ness Days went by 

The minstrel at first did not allow her to go anywhere But soon he began 
to send her for begging in small villages He forbade her to go into the 
village she belonged to He had frightened her saying that she would get 
nothing in that village and 1t 1s very likely that somebody might kidnap her 

Owing to fear Biran Bai dared not to go that side One day when the 
munstrel was ul, she forgot his warning and unknowingly reached the same 
lane of the village in which her house was situated One of her sisters-in-law 
was standing atthe doo: Buran began to sing 


Sat bhai ki eke Buran Bat 
Motida khodta ho Jogida pakriya ho 
Mai mai bhikshya de 
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Seven brothers had a sister, named Biran Bai While she dug pearls a 
wandering minstrel caught her O mother, give alms 


In the meantime her mother came out and said, ‘“‘What dost thou sing, child, 
repeat 1t again ” 

Biran Bai sang again and the mother marked in her a close resemblance of 
her Biran who had fallen prey, as per her daughters-in-law’s report, to a 
crumble of a mime while digging yellow-earth The mother then asked, 
‘“‘Where dost thou live child? Wouldst thou come here daily? I shall take 
thee to be my daughter and give rich alms” 

Now Biran Bai recalled ali the past to her mind and 1elated the previous 
account Her sorrowful tale made both weep 

Thus Biran Bai came back to her house Now her parents thought of her 
marriage When the minstrel came to know of her departure, he arrived 
at her house after his recovery from long wlness At that time the betrothal 
ceremony was going on At this he said, “Engage her you may to another, 
but as a disciple she 1s mune” 

At the tume of her marriage he came again and said, “‘Marry her you may, 
but as a disciple she 18 mime” 

When the wedding was over and Biran Bai was on the point of departure 
for her father-in-law’s house, he came again and said, ‘““Take away the bride 
you may, but as a disciple she is mine” 

That way the minstrel followed Biran Bai to all places When the marriage 
party reached home, then too, he came and said, “The marnage party has 
returned, but as a disciple the bnde is mine” 

Thus, the minstrel began to tease her at all places She was horrified and 
haunted She asked her husband and his people to keep her under seven 
locks, lest the hermit would take her away 

Her bed was laid under seven locks The night was dark There was a 
noise outside Buran Bal was awakened, she said, 


The first lock has been opened, 
my mother-in-law, wake up 
The second lock has been opened, 
my father-in-law, wake up 
The third lock has been opened, 
my elder brother-in-law, wake up 
The fourth lock has been opened, 
my elder sister-in-law, wake up 
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The fifth lock has been opened 

my younger brother-in-law, wake up 
The sixth lock has been opened, 

my younger sister-in-law, wake up 
The seventh lock has been opened, 

my husband, please wake up 


In this way Biran Bai awakened all the persons of the house In the mean- 
time, having broken the seventh lock the munstrel entered Buran Bai’s 
chamber All the persons caught him and gave him a good beating After 
that he never showed hus face 

Now Biran Bai happily set up her home unafraid of anything She was 
pleased with her husband and lived a long life 


(Tr by the author) 


BUNDELKHANDI FOLK-TALE 
The Clever Daughter-in-Law 


Once a daughter-in-law of a merchant went to fetch water from a wel, 
which was at the far end of the village No sooner did she pull out a bucket 
full of water, four travellers arrived at the well 

One of the travellers said to her, “I’m thirsty, will you kindly give me some 
water?” 

She hesitated to comply with his request, firstly because she was not 
fully clothed, and secondly there was no tumbler for wate: She, therefore, 
thought of some excuse for not giving them water at the well So she put a 
question, ‘“May I know who are you?” 

**A traveller,” replied the first man 

She supplemented a further question, “There are only two travellers, 
which one are you?” The man could not answer The daughter-in-law 
on finding him perplexed said, ‘‘Unless you answer my question I shall 
not give you water” She then poured the water in a pitcher and pulled 
another bucket 

Just then the second traveller came forward and asked for Water The 
woman threw the same question at him, ““Who are you?” 

“I’m a poor man,” said the second traveller 

‘There are only two kinds of poor people, which one are you?” 

The second traveller also failed to answer and didn’t get water Then. 
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the third man turned up He was questioned as the other two He called 
himself illiterate The daughter-in-law asked, “There are only two kinds of 
illiterate people, which one are you?” The question made him confounded 

Lastly came the fourth traveller He said that he was a fool Hence, 
he was further asked which one of the two kinds of fools he was 

The woman finished her task and lifting up her pitcher she said, “If you 
allare thirsty, come along with me to my place There you will get water ”’ 
The travellers followed the daughter-in-law to he: house 

On reaching home the daughter-in-law first placed the pitcher on 1ts stand 
and thereafter dressing herself properly, she filled a tumbler and came out in 
the verandah She gave water to all the thirsty travellers, who resumed their 
journey on quenching their thirst 

Her father-in-law, the merchant, saw all this from another verandah He 
spoke to himself ‘‘My son 1s not here and his wife brings outsiders in the 
house This 1s not good I shouldn’t remain quiet when things like these 
happen before my eyes Somethmg must be done immediately One’s 
own boil cannot be cured by one’s own hands” 

Thinking in these terms, the merchant went to the King and related the 
story about his daughter-in-law’s behaviour The King summoned the woman 
through a guard When her mother-in-law came to know about this, she 
was terribly disturbed and asked her, ‘‘O my daughter-in-law, did you have 
any quarrel at the well?’ 

The fair lady simply nodded her head to say ‘no’ Then she went to 
the guard and requested him to go and ask the King whether she 1s being 
summoned as a daughter or a daughter-in-law 

After some time the guard came back with a palanquin and said that she 
was being called as a daughter-in-law So she sat m the palanquin and 
reported to the King 

““Why did you call the four men to your house when your husband was 
away?’ enquired the King 

The woman explained, ‘‘To give a glass of water to a thirsty traveller 1s 
the duty of a housewife When I went to fetch water, I was scantily clothed 
I couldn’t have given them water at the well because of my little clothmg 
So I found a way of bringing the travellers home by asking them questions 
of the riddle-type My questions were such that they were unable to answer ” 

“What were your questions”” asked the King 

The woman repeated the questions The courtiers and the King failed 
to answer On being confused, the King requested her to tell the appropriate 
answers 
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The woman said, “In my opinion, the answer to my first question 1s that 
there are only two travellers—the Sun and the Moon The answer to my 
second question 1s that a cow and a daughter-in-law are the only creatures 
who could be classed as poor The third question involves the answer as 
‘water and food’ They go with everyone like the illiterate fellows” 
The woman continued, “When the fourth man replied that he was a fool, 
and on my further enquiry that which of the two fools he was, the answer 
was mil’”’ 

“Do you mean there are only two kinds of fools?’ asked the King with 
curiosity 

“Yes, very much,” replied the daughter-in-law 

“Who are they? Tell me quickly,’ asked the King 

The girl said, “If you forgive me, I shall answer the question ” 

“Don’t hesitate to answer before the court ” 

“There are two fools at the moment Ones my father-in-law who reported 
against me to the court without finding out the facts and the other 1s the King 
who without considering his daughter-m-law’s social honour, called her 
before the court ” 

On hearing this the King was very much nonplussed, but 1n his heart of 
hearts he was full of praise for the woman 

(Ir by the author) 


CHHATTISGARHI FOLK-TALE 
A Dhanwar and a Crow 


Deep in the forest there once lived a Dhanwar with his children His 
daily routme was to go out for hunting and bring whatever he could get to 
support his family Though he used to grow paddy, Kodo, Kootki, and 
Jowar, he had to depend mainly on his hunt 

The Dhanwar had kept a crow as his pet The crow used to fly away in 
the morning and return at dusk As a part of his habit, the crow used to 
visit the court of Lord Brahma There was a Neem tree outside the door of 
the court Here the crow happened to sit and listen to all the proceedings 
of the court On his return, the crow used to tell all the petty things to the 
Dhanwar, which he had heard that day 

The Dhanwar used to listen to the crow from time to time Once as usual 
the crow was sitting on the Neem tree and listening to all that was going wn 
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the court Brahma’s munshi was taking down whatever was being spoken Ly 
his master 

“This tume there will be no rainfall,’ Brahma said ‘“‘Hence, there will be a 
famine It will rain only nm mountains’’ For the crow it was the only mpor- 
tant thing which he heard from Brahma’s mouth The crow went to Dhanwar 
and said, This tume the rams will be confined to the mountains You 
should, therefore, make your fields on the mountains and grow whatever 
you wish to” Keeping in mind what the crow had said, the Dhanwar started 
making his fields on one of the mountains In course of time the fields 
were ready and he put some manure in them and thereafter sowed a variety 
of paddy 

There was sufficient rainfall on the mountains, but at other places not 
even a drop of water fell Lord Brahma came to know about the well-grown 
fields of the Dhanwar 

The following year he said to his munshi ““Now there will be a great famme 
Everywhere rich crops will be damaged by pests and insects like Dhan 
Chuhka Fafa and Katua’ 

The crow heard this and conveyed it to his master The Dhanwar was 
upset when he heard this But the crow continued, “The number of pests 
and insects would be only one lakh, so you should call about to lakh Chhan- 
chhad and Maina birds That 1s how you would be able to save your crops ’ 

The Dhanwar did as guided by the crow On his invitation two lakh birds 
came and spread over his fields No sooner did the pests and insects come, 
they were attacked by the birds and swallowed The Dhanwar’s fields were 
green as before and yielded a rch harvest Lord Brahma came to know 
about this as before 

The crow as usual was sitting by the side of the court of Brahma The 
lord was dictating something to his munsht He uttered, “This year there 
will be an unavoidable famine Those who will transplant dry stalks of paddy 
will get good yield” The crow heard this and conveyed it to the Dhanwar 
His master carried out the imstructions suggested by him (the crow) to meet 
the calamity This way the Dhanwar could save his crop once again 

The next year the crow heard Brahma saying that there would be one lakh 
rats to eat away the crops The crow again warned his master and advised 
him to call two lakh cats The Dhanwar followed his advice Cats, numbering 
two lakh, went about in the fields and when the rats came they could get 
only half a rat each as their meal Brahma was perplexed, as the Dhanwar 
was not at all affected He asked his munshi to record his words, ‘ Those 
who will not separate the seeds from the stalks m time, their crops will not 
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grow Also without cow-dung treatment as manure will not get anything in 
return ”’ 
This time, the Dhanwar again took care of the instructions he had received 
through his pet, the crow 
Those who are alert, vigilant and cautious are never deceived in times of 
difficulties Success ever follows them 
(Tr by the author) 


GOND FOLK-TALE 
Lal 


Gond: version of the Malwi folk-tale Kag-Udawan, subsequently identical 
to many other tales popular in North India 


There was a King who had s1x wives, but not one of th em bore hima child 
Daily the King went out hunting One day he made a platform near a lake 
and sat there watching for animals to come to drink On the top of the tree 
sat the Queen of the Forest and she was weeping Her tear-drops fell on 
the breast of the King He called three or four servants, and said, ‘‘Look, 
look, water 1s fallmg on me’ They all looked up into the tree, but could 
see nothing But there was a one-eyed man there, and he cried, “‘There 1s 
something there’’ Then he called to the Queen of the Forest, “‘Tell us, are 
you a goddess, or a demon, or a ghost, or what are you? Come down” 
But she replied, ““No, I dare not You may beat me” But at last she came 
down and they prepared her a splendid meal which she ate ‘It seems,” 
whispered the King’s servants to one another, “as if she has not eaten for 
many a day” She stayed with the King for a night, and the next day he 
took her home with him 

When the six queens saw her, they said, “‘So that 1s what he was up to when 
we thought he had gone hunting”’ In the city the news spread quickly and 
there was great excitement All the citizens came to the palace to see the 
Queen of the Forest Three nights passed and then with great ceremony 
the King married her The other queens were very jealous and would not 
talk with her, so that she felt lonely, especially as the King went out daily for 
hunting Two or three years passed and then God blessed the Queen of the 
Forest with a child She said, “Look, my King, daily you go out hunting 
and leave me here alone Who knows what may not happen when the child 
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is born’ The King said, “I will put a big bell on top of the palace, and when 
the child 1s born, ring 1t, and I will come at once ° 

At last the child was to be born, and the King was away from home Jn 
her pain the Queen of the Forest forgot to ring the bell ‘Then those six 
queens took her ard pushed her into a grain-bin by the small hole at the bot- 
tom Her beautiful son fell outside They took him away and put astone 
in his place It was so dark there that the poor Queen could not see what 
had been borntoher The queens put the child in the buffalo-shed and hoped 
that the buffaloes would trample on 1t After two days the King returned 
They showed the stone to the King and said, ““Your jungly Queen has given 
birth to a stone” He put his hands to his cheeks and with a face full of 
sorrow sat down Then the Queen of the Forest was shaved in four places 
and was sent away to work in the fields driving away crows Then two of 
the queens went to see the baby and found a buffalo sucklmg him So they 
took him to the goat-shed instead After two or three days the old man and 
woman who used to graze the goats came to clean the shed, and began to 
remove the grass and refuse The woman found the baby and wrapping him 
inacloth took him away Then she called the old man and said, “‘See I have 
found the son of the Forest Queen in the goat-shed” The old man killed 
a goat and made the signs of birth in his house and declared, “‘In our old 
age God has given us a son” Then he went to get milk-medicine for his 
wife At last milk began to flow from the old woman’s breasts and she was 
able to suckle the child 

In eight months the child could sit and stand In three or four years he 
could walk and run He saw other children playing and asked his father to 
make him a bow and arrows Heshot green pigeons on the big tree and 
brought them to his father In his catapult were seven stones The other 
children. often mussed, but this boy always hit the mark The children used 
to ride on horses to the river to bathe, so Lal (for this was the name his foster- 
parents gave him) went and asked his father to make a horse for him The 
old man took twenty rupees to the carpenter and asked him to make a horse 
for hisson ‘You must have it ready 1n five days,” he said ‘“‘Here are ten 
1upees, and in five days I will give you ten more” In five days the carpenter 
brought Lal his horse The boy kissed it and said, ““You are the horse that 
will take me to my mother” Then he went with other children driving his 
wooden horse They had a race, and the wooden horse went much faster 
than any of the others 

Lal went home and took his food Then he went to the river where the 
SIX queens were bathing and ordered his horse to drink “Go, drink water,” 
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he said He dipped its wooden mouth im the water The queens heard him 
* Fool, why are you asking a wooden horse to drink? Has your father seen 
or have you ever seen a wooden horse drink water®’”’ Then the boy answered, 
‘That 1s all nght But have you seen, or has your father seen a stone born 
of a human being?” The queens began to murmur among themselves and their 
hearts beat fast Some of them bathed, others did not They returned home 
took no food, but they went and laid down on their beds ‘“What has hap- 
pened?” asked the King when he came in from hunting ‘ Have you all got 
fever?”? They told him what the boy with the wooden horse had said Into the 
King’s mind the thought flashed, ‘ Perhaps this 1s my true son” and he sent his 
soldiers to bring the boy to him The mother wept and cried, ‘What 1s 
going to happen to our boy ” But Lal said, “‘“Don’t be afraid,”’ and he went off 
boldly to the court There he told his story and when he had finished he 
said, “Go and bring the Queen whom you have kept in the fields to drve 
away the crows, and then I will prove all I have said ” 

Two soldiers went to bring the Queen of the Forest and when she came 
the King asked her to wait on the threshold Between Lal and the Queen 
was placed a screen of seven-fold thickness Lal said, “If the woman on the 
other side of the screen 1s my mother, then if she presses her breast, milk 
will flow it will drench the screen and come in my mouth” Then the Queen 
of the Forest pressed her breast and milk flowed out through the screen mto 
the boy’s mouth He cried, “See this 1; my mother” He turned to the 
courtiers and said, ““You are wise men Tell me, have you ever seen a stone 
born of a human bemg?” They all replied, “Never Truly you are the 
Prince”? So the King brought back the Queen of the Forest and banished 
the other six queens from his court 

(From Songs of the Forest by Hivale and Elwim) 


Kajri Navami 


Once there lived, mn a village, a woman who was issueless She had satis- 
fied this want of a child by rearing a mongoose whom she used to love and 
look after as if 1t was her own child This woman was declared to be comple- 
tely sterile but as fate would have it, she conceived and in due course gave birth 
toa male child Her love and affection for the mongoose, however, did not 
wane and she treated it as the elder brother of her son 

It was a Sravan Sud: ninth day and leaving the boy in the cradle the woman 
prepared to go to the village well to fetch water Hei: husband was out 
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in the fields and before going she said to the mongoose, “‘O dear, I am going 
to fetch water The child, your younger brother, isin your care Look 
after him, and let no harm come to him ”’ 

Saying thus she took the pitcher and went to the well The mongoose was 
eft with the child and started taking rounds of the cradle as 1f on guard-duty 
As he was thus taking rounds vigilantly, he saw a cobra gliding towards the 
cradle In an instant, he was on the cobra and after some fight bit him to 
pieces Then he ran out towards the well to nform the mother of the incident 
The woman was returning from the well with the water-pitcher on her head 
and when she saw the mongoose with blood dripping from his mouth and 
coming in an excited state, she thought that it had bitten herson Enraged, 
she threw the water-pitcher on the mongoose crushing it to death 

The woman ran towards the house full of grave doubts in her mind But 
going in she found the son fast asleep and the cobra in pieces She imme- 
diately realized what had happened and started wailing for her foolish deed 
an killing the saviour of her child But there was nothing that could be done 
now for, as the elders have said a person should not immediately come to 
conclusions after seemg somethmg He should waist for some time before 
taking recourse to drastic action because his immediate conclusions may be 
wrong 

The whole day she kept on weeping and did not cook her food In the 
evening her neighbours came to take her to the fields and found her weeping 
bitterly They then listened to her story and said, ““What has been done 
cannot be undone It 1s better not to gneve now You are fasting for the 
whole day Come, bring the earth and prepare for the Navam: worship As 
the mark of reverence to the deceased mongoose, the saviour of your only son, 
draw his picture on the place of worship and offer your prayers to him because 
you can never repay that service And let us all do the same on this day for it 
was not a mere mongoose it was a messenger of God ” 

And they all went to the field, brought earth from there and drawing the 
picture of their mongoose in their house offered their deep reverence to it 
Since then has started this tradition 

(From Census of India, 1961, Vol VID 


The Origin of Sago and Toddy 


Long ago there was a Maria called Iro Kawachi who had two beautiful 
daughters, Ilo and Palo He made a seat of mahua wood and covered it 
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with the skins of lice He proclaimed that anyone who could first hft it up and 
put it where he could bathe upon it, and who could say what kind of wood it 
was made of, and what skin covered it, would get his daughters All the 
boys of neighbourhood came to try but none could tell what the seat was 
and none could lift it up At last came a lame boy called Mad Moda from 
the Irma Raj with an open sore upon his leg He too was unable to guess 
what the seat was made of until a fly came and said, “Let me sit on your sore 
and eat 1t and then I will tell you what the woodis” The boy let the fly settle 
upon him and after it had taken its fill it told him that the seat was of mahua 
wood and covered with the skins of lice Then the boy was able to lift up 
the seat and put it where Iro Kawachi could bathe 

Now Mad Moda was lame and ugly and covered with hideous sores When 
the two girls Ilo and Palo saw him, they ran away m terror, but the boy 
went stumbling along after them and dropped his dancing-stick He went on 
and at last caught the girls by the strings with which they tied ther hair into 
a bun He pulled the cloth off their shoulders and tore out some of their 
hair Then he threw them down in the bed of the Indaltom river and enjoyed 
them Afterwards the river divided and flowed onwards in two streams 

The boy’s bell-stick turned into a toddy tree, the strings from the gurls’ 
hair became sago palms, the hair itself grew up as a date palm, the cloth 
became the broad-leaved plantain tree Because on that day the girls’ cloth 
fell from their shoulders, they now do not cover their breasts 

(From Maria Murder and Suicide) 


MAANCH VERSION 
Bhartari-Pingla 


King Bhartan (Bhartruhar1) 1s preparing to leave with his munister for a 
hunt in the forest when his queens Pingla and Shyamade appear on the scene 
They prevail upon him to postpone the hunt and spend the time with them m 
the palace They serve him food and try to amuse him but the King seems 
lost in thoughts Pressed by Pingla he reveals the cause of his sadness 

The King had come across a dying eagle 1n the forest and arranged a funeral 
for the bird While he watched the body burn, the she-eagle came and 
threw herself on the burning pyre Thuis great love between the birds had 
moved him profoundly Puingla says the incident has touched him so deeply 
because he has not known real Satis (virtuous women) 
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Their talk 1s mterrupted by the arrival of one of the King’s subjects He 
prays for protection from a lion who has created havoc in the countryside 
Ignormg Pingla’s entreaties the King goes out to the forest to hunt the lion 
The lion 1s killed but the King, wishing to test Pingla s love, asks his mimuster 
to return alone and tell the Queen that he had been killed by the lion 

The minister carries out the biddings of his master Pingla, a true Satz, 
dies on hearing the news 

Meanwhile, the King, awaiting the return of his minister in the forest, 
notices a beautiful stag He takes up his spear to kill him but the nme hund- 
red does — wives of the stag — begformercy The King refuses to relent and 
kills the stag There is great wailing among the does They curse him that 
he may suffer just as he had made them suffer, and fall down dead near 
the body of the stag 

The King was now greatly perturbed, full of fear for his own fate and in 
deep anguish for the cruel way he had destroyed the entire herd of deer A 
sadhu happens to pass by and the King seeks his help for a way out of his 
musery 

The sadhu 1s unable to bring the dead back to hfe but summons his Guru 
who 1s not other than Guru Gorakhnath The Guru gives life to the herd of 
deer who scamper away into the forest As for the curse of the does, he says, 
the word of a Satz can never be false and he should be prepared for his fate 

No sooner are the words spoken than the minister brings news of how the 
King’s little joke has cost him the life of his dear queen The King, plunged 
in grief, falls at the feet of Guru Gorakhnath The Guru with his miraculous 
powers creates a number of Pinglas and then makes them disappear He 
tells the King to go back home where his Queen 1s waiting for him 

The King 1s, however, so deeply affected by what he had seen that mstead 
of returning to the life of the palace he decides to renounce the world and 
become a disciple of Guru Gorakhnath 

Before he can be accepted, however, he must pass a test The test is that 
he should go to the palace in his new garb of a sadhu and beg alms from Pingla 
addressing and regardimg her as mother 

The King comes tnumphant out of the tral, 1s welcomed by the Guru m 
his fold and 1s admitted to eternal hfe 


Tejayt 


Teyay1, the son of a village chief, arrives on the river bank with his friends 
to bathe and offer his morning prayers They have occupied the entire 
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ghat and thevillage women are unable to fill their pitchers Teyayi’s bhabmar 
(elder brother’s wife) asks him to hurry but he refuses to leave before he has 
finished his prayers Hus bhab/: tells him tauntingly that while he is devoting 
Fimself so seriously to the service of religion his wife is pining m separation 
m her mother’s house 

Now, this 1s news to Teyjaj1 because he was marned as a child and 1s un- 
aware of the existence of his wife He decides to go and bring his bnde 
His bhabhi and mother try to prevent his departure because he 1s so young 
and there are all kinds of hazards on the road He is, however, adamant 
and Jeaves with a party of friends, ignoring the bad omens which mark 
his departure 

His mother-in-law 1s a miserly old woman who 1s displeased at the prospect 
of having to entertain the large number of guests Tejaji hears his mother- 
in-law, asks his wife to serve him the left-over bits from the morning meal 
Infuriated at this insult he refuses to accept even water in the house and 
vows not to spend another moment under the old woman’s roof 

His wife Sundari, unable to bear the separation of her husband, sends her 
fnend, Heera Gujri, to mediate on her behalf Tejaji agrees to stay in Heera’s 
house with his wife 

Dacoits raid the village and escape with Heera’s herd of cows Teayi, 
honour-bound to defend the interests of his host, goes in pursuit of the 
raiders 

On the way he 1s stopped by a serpent It 1s so ordained that the serpent 
must bite Tejaj1 because he has the ‘curse of food’ on his head for having 
msulted the food his mother-in-law had offered Tejaji asks for time to fight 
the dacoits and restore Heera’s cows to her 

The dacoits are defeated and the stolen cows are recovered but Teyjayi 1s 
also seriously wounded 

True to his word, Tejyaji returns to the serpent and dies after allowing him- 
self to be bitten m the tongue, the only part in his body without a battle wound 

(Courtesy Bharatiya Natya Sangh) 


The legend of Teyayi 1s widely known m many districts of MP Fars are 
held in several villages of Indore and Gwalior Divisions, on the tenth 
day of the Bhadra fortnight of the waxing moon, to celebrate his birth 
anniversary Another version of the Tejaji legend is also popular, with a 
little difference, in Bhamavad village of Guna district This version, equally 
popular in many other villages, 1s quoted on the following page 
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Tejajt was the son of a well-to-do father He was a very truthful 
person and always carried out what he said One day when, mounted 
on his horse, he was going to bring his wife from her father’s place, he 
found that the forest was on fire and a snake was also being burnt 
Seeing Tejaj1 the snake requested him to save him  Teyayji tied his horse 
to a tree, promptly took the snake from fire and took him to safety But 
then the snake expressed a desire to bite him  Teyjajyi told his mission 
and promised that he would allow the snake to bite when he returns 

True to his words, Tejaj1 searched the snake out, when he passed that 
way back with his wife The snake said he would like to bite on his 
tongue and Teja: offered him the tongue on which the snake buried his 
fangs But after biting, the snake was so much pleased with the truthful- 
ness of Tejyaj1 that he took back his poison and gave Tejaji1 a boon 
that 1f any person, bitten by a snake, ties a piece of cloth round his neck, 
he would not be affected by the poison 

(Census of India, 1961, Vol VIII, Pt VII B, No 2, p 52) 
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RIMDLES 


SHHATTISGARHI RIDDLES 


Hau re bagrau toora 
Tor des ma nau nae? 


O you savage boy, don’t you have a barber m your country? 


{A bear) 
Ha ha bhat, ha ha ek hath tun bahan 


Peeth oopar poochha jamai, ye tamasa kanha? 


Ha ha brother, ha ha, I liftit by one hand What a fun, a tail on its back 
(A country balance) 


Bap poot ke eke nam nati ke kachhu aur 
Ye kahini la jan ke poon uchahi kaur 


Both the father and the son have a common name Take your morsel 
only after you answer my riddle 
(Mahua) 
Nand bav ke nau sau gaya 
Rat charat din bedyen jaye 


Nand Baba has nine hundred cows They graze at night and go to shed at 


Jaybreak 
(Stars) 


Kali kutar, chhau naatye 


A black bitch that casts no shadow 
(Tattoo mark) 


NIMADI RIDDLES 


Vanki teki pawala: bajawan walo koon 
Gort chali sasre manawan walo koon? 


A twisted flute, who 1s the player? The beautiful one goes to her father-in- 


‘aw’s house, who is to stop her? 
(A river) 


Gaya chalti jaye, doodha parto jaye 


A cow goes on, the milk comes out 
(A. grindstone) 
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Nilat bet: yhula batht, 
Lai re saga thar betit 


The green daughter sits on a swing O my kinsman, I warn you to keep 
watch on her 
(An unriped mango fruit) 


MALWI RIDDLES 


Ganan ganan chakkhar phire 
Do pankha ki machali akash tire 


Ganan Ganan moves the wheel A fish with two fins swims in the sky 
(An aeroplane) 


Laplapya des ki laplapi rani 
Do yana ne pakri ne panch jane ne phenki 


Laplap: queen of the Laplapya country 1s caught by two persons and 


thrown out by five 
(The nose-refuse) 


Kala kutta kabra kana 
Kan jaya Kutara gaon gaon 


A black dog with spotted ears Why do you run my dog, village to village? 
(A. postcard) 


Char kot choubees nagara 
Jape betha do banyara 


On four walls and twenty-four drums sit the two gypsies 
(Four directions, twenty-four hours 
and the Sun and the Moon) 


Moti berana chandan chouk men O maruji, 
Mhan se sorya m jaye 
Chatar mhari pyalt ro aratha batav 


Pearls are thrown in the sandal compound O dear, I’m unable to collect 


them O my wisemen, answer to my nddle 
(The stais) 


BUNDELKHANDI RIDDLES 


Ek achmbho maine suno murda roti khaya 
Tere se bole nahi, mare se chilaya 
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I heard of a strange thing that a dead body eats a bread If you call, it will 
not respond But if you beat a little, 1t begins to cry 
(A mradang, drum) 


Eke sing ki golt gaya 
Jetane khavave otane khaya 


A round shaped cow with a single horn eats as much as you feed 
(A grindstone) 


BHILI RIDDLES 
Khairu vaje ne Khalru nache 


The leather sounds and the leather dances 
(A drum and a drummer) 


Kah rah Malwe jaye 


A black lmne goes to Malwa 
(Black ants ir a line) 


Be bem rowe pan bhegi mi thaye 


Two sisters weep, but never meet 
(Eyes) 
Wa jaye wa jaye 


It goes, it goes 


(The sight) 
THE GOND RIDDLE OF DEATH 
Dr Durga Bhagwat explains 


In this nddle life 1s compared to a shy virgin girl who 1s shut away 
by her relatives from youthful male mtimacy She rebels, she struggles, 
she comes out from the prison and enjoys all that youth and love have to 
offer her She wears seven saris, one over another, and seven lovers court 
her (1e, the soul passes through seven successive existences and has seven 
bodies) The word /aiya, which stands for a virgin, signifies also a moth 
mn the cacoon stage The fetters of death are like the seven layers of the 
cacoon walls The creature withm seems to be lifeless But one day the 
glorious moth comes out The cacoon is thrown away, forgotten like a 
corpse But the life in 1t liberated and she soars high 
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The Riddle 


QUESTION XKurivir: kirivir1t karvanta 
I shall hear a story, you say, O younger brother 
Listen to 1t~, O my younger brother 
If you want to hear, 
Lend me your ear, my own younger brother, 
It ts a tiny story 
Tell me the name of the young virgin, 
The name of the larya 
She 1s caHed Jazya, the moth 
Sevenfold mm her garment 
She tears it and goes out, 
So strong 1s she 
Tell me her name 
She 1s not to be touched, 
She is without form, 
Find out her name 
She does not hve in the upper world, 
On the earth she lhves 
You do not know her, 
O my own younger brother 
I shall have no brother, 
We are people of the same village 
There is no quarrel, 
We shall play im great harmony 
What you say 1S quite true 
©O my own younger brother 


ANSWER Kirivirit kurtviri: katrvanta 
What you say 1s quite true 
© elder brother 
It 1s nice that you say it, 
© elder brother 
A young virgin, 
A young virgin therein, 
You say, o elder brother, 
Latya 1s big 
Her mame is famous, 
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Her name 1s jiv hie, 

O big brother, 

There are young virgins of many types 
The /aiya 1s a bird, 

Is she, O big brother? 

How can I know her 

If she stays beyond, 

O big brother? 

I do not know what 1s above, 
O big brother 

What 1s underneath I do not know, 
O big brother 

I do not understand time also 
O big brother 

You shall have to tell it, 

O big brother 

She goes through seven layers 
What can she be? 

O big brother, 

I do not know it 

O big brother 

I do not know it 

O big brother 

You will have to tell it? 


A NIMADI RIDDLE-SONG 


Supano 


O my gentle lord, I dreamt last night 

Would you mterpret 1t to me, my love? 

I dreamt of the Mansarowar lake and a rich store, 

IY saw the flowmg Ganges and a well full of water, 
In my dream I saw the festival of Tee 

And sighted a flash of lightning, 

Y even saw Lord Knshna and a scorpion with sting, 


* The Riddle im Indian Life Lore and Literature by Dr Durga Bhagwat; 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1965, pp 40-42 
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( saw a rose and a burning candle, 

A plantain tree and a sugarcane farm owned by a barren woman, 
Also a woman. wearing yellow garment and the rising sun 

All these I saw in my dream 

OD my love, tell me the meaning of my dream 


O the fair one, the Mansarowar of your dream may be your father, 

And the flowing Ganges seems to me your mother 

The nch store may be your father-in-law 

And the well full of water would be your mother-in-law 

The festival of Teez could be your own sister 

And the flash of lightning obviously seem to me your sister-in-law 

I understand, the Lord Knshna may be your own brother 

While the scorpion with sting could be your devar 

The rose of your dream represents your son 

And the burning candle alludes to your daughter’s would-be husband 

The planta tree of the courtyard seems to mean your daughter, 

And the sugarcane farm of a childless woman may portray your maid servant, 
The woman with yellow wimple may be your co-wife 

And finally, you could imagine the nsing sun as your husband, O Gauri! 
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